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LETTERS 


PENALTY  FOR  EARLY  WITHDRAWAL 

IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  KIDNAP- 

ping  of  Jill  Carroll,  The  Ch  ristian 
Science  Monitors  reporter  in  Bagh¬ 
dad,  I  read  your  thoughtful  piece  on  mov¬ 
ing  the  dial  toward  getting  newspapers  to 
urge  a  pull-out  (“Pressing  Issues,”  E^P 
Online,  Jan.  20). 

You  mentioned  the  mounting  casual¬ 
ties,  the  deaths  of  those  splendid,  often 
quite  young  people,  and  the  deaths  and 
abductions  of  journalists.  We  can  agree 
now  that  the  case  for  war  was  arrived  at 
in  haste  and  on  flimsy  evidence  that 
turned  out  to  be  no  evidence  at  all.  And, 
with  a  wisdom  in  counsel  that  is  simply 
sad  —  and  sad  that  it  was  not  conveyed 
with  more  persuasion  and  passion  —  it 
was  Colin  Powell  who  admonished,  “You 
break  it,  Mr.  President,  and  it’s  yours.” 

And  Mr.  President  broke  it.  And  has 
leaned  on  the  scant  numbers  of  embattled 
troops  to  try  and  “fix  it.”  But  here  is  the 
“but”:  Because  soldiers  are  killed  and 
journalists  (and  all  other  classes  of  princi¬ 
pals  and  bystanders)  are  also  killed  does 
not  rise  to  the  test  of  answering  whether  a 
fight  should  be  abandoned.  The  question 
is,  is  there  a  greater  good  or  a  greater 
wrong  created  by  staying  in  the  fight?  Is 
there  a  greater  wrong  imposed  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  fight? 

Abandon  the  peoples  and  the  wobbly 
colt  government  that  is  trying  to  stand  up 
—  and  advise  the  world  that  for  a  brigade 
of  troops  killed  and  a  couple  of  divisions 
wounded  that  we  can  be  swept  from  the 
field  —  and  we  will  not  have  less  war ...  we 
will  have  more.  The  deaths  of  good  and 
great  soldiers  and  the  terrors  of  the  Iraqi 
street  are  not  the  ground  that  should  be 
used  to  decide,  do  we  end  it? 

End  it  based  on  that  ground,  and  you 
will  already  have  opened  the  door  for 
more  dreadful  carnage  ahead.  The  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  enemies  who  have  cultivated 
a  taste  for  the  blood  of  their  prey  is  that 
the  appetite  increases  with  success.  It 
is  only  when  they  are  met,  caught,  or 


vanquished  that  their  ability  to  inflict 
greater  harm  is  neutralized. 

DENNIS  ANDERSON 
EDITOR  AND  TWO-TIME  EMBED 

Antelope  Valley  Press 
Palmdale,  Calif 

THE  RUSH  TO  lOD' NEWS 

PLEASE  TELL  ME  WHAT  JOURNALIST 

wouldn’t  think  —  or  which  journal¬ 
ism  school  wouldn’t  teach  —  that  a 
governor’s  statement  that  the  Sago  miners 
were  alive  is  not  a  source  to  be  used  for 
confirming  or  attributing  information 
(“Serious  Questions  on  Sourcing  Remain,” 
E&P  Online,  Jan.  6).  Reporters  on  the 
scene  of  the  Sago  Mine  tragedy  also  relied 
on  other  sources  (including  relatives  ap¬ 
proaching  each  other  and  reporters  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  “good”  news)  and  other  overt 
signs  such  as  church  bells  ringing  as  proof 
they  were  accurately  reporting  the  facts. 

What  bothers  me  is  many  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media  trying  to  downplay  their  role 
in  this  tragedy  by  focusing  blame  on  the 
print  media.  In  fact,  it  is  the  instantaneous 
nature  of  the  electronic  media  to  go  with 
the  story  immediately  that  contributed  to 
this  tragedy.  There  is  a  real  irony  in  watch¬ 
ing  electronic  media  outlets  like  Fox,  who 
often  have  to  rely  on  the  reporting  re¬ 
sources  of  print  media  for  the  stories  they 
rip  and  read,  hold  up  copies  of  newspapers 
that  printed  this  sadly  incorrect  informa¬ 
tion  as  if  to  point  the  blame  there.  This  is 
the  same  information  that  their  stations 
were  verbally  reporting  —  over  and  over  — 
only  hours  earlier. 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 

I  editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5363,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  he  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


The  bottom  line  here  is  there  is  plenty 
of  blame  to  go  around,  and  it  goes  beyond 
the  media.  Based  on  what  reporters  at  our 
sister  paper,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
were  told  at  the  time  and  who  told  them 
—  the  governor  of  West  Virginia  —  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  acted  as  responsible,  profession¬ 
al  journalists  in  conveying  the  information 
to  their  readers  and  ours  that  a  dozen 
miners  were  alive.  If  the  media  is  guilty  of 
anything,  it  may  be  wanting  to  report  good 
news  “for  a  change”  —  life  rather  than  too 
often  death.  Our  prayers  and  sincerest 
sympathies  go  out  to  the  families  whose 
hopes  were  dashed  by  this  unfortunate 
failure  to  communicate. 

JIM  WILHELM 

CITY  EDITOR 
The  RWe,  Toledo 

AGENTS  ANONYMOOS 

Regarding  Allan  Wolper’s 

“Ethics  Corner”  column  (“When 
a  CIA  Agent  is  Outed,  No  One 
Wins,”  E^P,  December  2005):  You  said 
Gossens  wouldn’t  have  talked  if  you 
hadn’t  asked  him.  Have  you  and  he 
exposed  his  family  and  friends  to  more 
danger  with  your  E&P  article? 

If  CIA  agents  truly  believe  in  “rendi¬ 
tion,”  they  shouldn’t  be  too  surprised  if 
Italian  agents  render  Robert  Seldon  Lady 
back  to  Italy,  where  there  is  a  warrant  out 
for  his  arrest.  I  don’t  advocate  or  condone 
criminal  acts  anywhere,  but  it  wouldn’t 
break  my  heart  to  see  this  happen. 

CLAYTON  HALLMARK 
Dallas 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FEBRUARY  11,  1956: 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  fearing  it 
may  have  inadvertently  libeled 
singer  Billy  Daniels  in  a  story 
about  a  shooting  in  Harlem,  suf- 
I  fered  fire  damage  to  its  building 


after  a  flue  became  overheated 
while  16,000  copies  of  the  paper's 
first  edition  were  destroyed. 

FEBRUARY  18,  1956: 

In  a  letter  to  Frank  Holeman,  the 


new  president  of  the  4,500-mem¬ 
ber  National  Press  Club,  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon  wrote, 
“As  a  mere  vice  president,  I  will 
show  you  the  proper  respect  and 
humility  the  next  time  we  meet.” 
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One  mans  trash 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

A  MEASURING  CUP  TO  PROMOTE 

ABC’s  Desperate  Housewives.  A 
paperweight  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Disneyland.  A  foam  hat 
in  the  form  of  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bamum 
&  Bailey  clown  Bello’s  towering  orange  hair. 
The  swag  piles  up  pretty  quickly  in  the 

jr - j  Chicago  Tribune  news- 

room,  so  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row,  the  pa- 
per’s  Sunday  “Q”  sec- 
tion  decided  to  off-load 
a  bunch  ofit  to  readers 
in  the  form  of  the  2006 

year,  more  than  600 
readers  e-mailed  their 
pleas  for  the  Tribune 
tchotchkes.  The  mom- 
King  of  swag:  The  ing  after  the  Jan.  22 

Chicago  Tribune's  announcement  of  the 

Bill  Hageman  2006  contest,  more 

than  300  e-mail  entries  had  already 
arrived,  said  “Q”  Editor  Denise  Joyce. 

But,  then,  what  reader  could  resist  the 
chance  to  win  a  three-inch  bobble  head 
statue  of  Chris  Farley  that  arrived  years  ago 
to  promote  the  film  comedy  Tommy  Boy? 
It’s  a  cornucopia  of  “craptacular”  items, 
reporter  Bill  Hageman  says  of  ’■ 
the  contest,  which  began  in 
2005  basically  as  a  way  to 
clean  up  his  desk.  “This  year,”  ^  i 
he  says,  “we  opened  it  up  /W 
to  the  entire  features 

department,  which  is  good  aB 

because  the  junk  on  my 
desk  this  year  is  even  worse 
than  thejunk  last  year.”  0 


Reporting  under  a  cloud 


country,  the  pending  sale  has  brought  a 
new  angst  to  the  already  stressful  world 
of  daily  journalism.  Some  say  resumes  are 
being  updated,  while  others  simply  note  an 
extra  level  of  anxiety  in  newsrooms.  “I  get 
the  feeling  that  people  are  uneasy,”  says 
Bruce  Manuel,  an  entertainment  editor 
at  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  who 
says  he  knows  of  some  resume-polishing 
being  done.  “That  is  the  case  when  the 
future  is  uncertain.”  Manuel  adds  that  he  is 
personally  impacted  with  a  son  in  college 
whose  tuition  must  still  be  paid. 

“There  is  a  fear,  but  we  are  still  profitable 
and  we  keep  trucking  along,”  says  Catherine 
Lucey,  a  politics  reporter  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  which  is  among  the 
chain’s  most  vulnerable  papers  since  it 
competes  with  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHILE  NUMBERS-CRUNCHERS 

from  New  York  to  San  Jose 
gauge  the  value  of  Knight 
Bidder  and  the  guessing  game  about 
would-be  buyers  continues  with  more 
urgency,  editors  and  reporters  at  the  news¬ 
paper  chain’s  daily  publications  are  forced 
to  stay  focused  while  their  futures  remain 
essentially  unknown. 

For  some,  the  uncertainty  over  what’s 
ahead  for  the  company’s  32  dailies  with 
a  ‘For  Sale’  sign  in  front  is  just  another 
distraction  to  block  out  at  deadline  time. 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  really  affect  me,”  says 
Susannah  Nesmith,  a  courts  reporter  at 
The  Miami  Herald.  “We  have  to  do  our  job.” 
But  for  most  of  those  who  spoke  with  E^P 
from  Knight  Bidder  newsrooms  around  the 
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another  Knight  Ridder  property.  “This  is  a 
paper  where  there  have  always  been  scares 
and  always  a  worry.”  Speculation  that  a 
buyer  could  close  the  Daily  News  or  merge 
the  two  papers  began  as  soon  as  the  effort 
to  sell  was  announced.  Lucey  adds,  “Now 
it  s  just  a  waiting  game.” 

At  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press,  similar  uncertainty  exists 
since  the  papers  neighboring  rival, 
the  Star-Tribune  of  Minneapolis, 
is  owTied  by  the  McClatchy  Co., 
a  potential  Knight  Ridder  suitor. 

“That  is  the  fear  —  if  McClatchy 
were  to  get  us,  they  would  close  us 
dovm,”  says  Chuck  Laszewski,  a 
Pioneer  Press  reporter  and  union 
steward.  “It  has  moved  from  the 
back  of  your  mind  to  the  front  of 
your  mind.” 

Rumors  abound  about  news- 
holes  getting  cut  to  save  on 
newsprint  and  expenses  slashed  to 
make  the  company’s  bottom  line 
look  a  little  more  appealing  for  po¬ 
tential  buyers.  Marshall  Anstandig, 

Knight  Ridder’s  \ace  president  and 
senior  labor  counsel,  says  the  company 
is  seeking  to  calm  employees  by  providing 
as  much  information  as  possible  and  main¬ 
taining  good  labor  relations.  Contract  talks 
are  continuing  in  several  newspapers, 
despite  the  sale  possibilities.  “We  have 
urged  employees  to  continue  doing  what 
they’re  doing,”  he  notes.  “I  think  everyone 
realizes  this  is  a  period  of  uncertainty.  The 
best  they  can  be  doing  is  doing  their  jobs 
and  doing  them  well.” 

But  that  doesn’t  always  translate  in  to 
calm.  Linda  Foley,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  which  represents  employees 
at  nine  Knight  Ridder  newsrooms,  says 
she  is  hearing  about  various  states  of  panic. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  angst,”  she  says.  “Eveiy'one 
is  questioning  the  future  and  everything 
from  ‘Will  they  close  [a  paper]?’  to  ‘What 
does  it  mean  to  our  pension?’”  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  status  put  a  halt  to  early  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  in  San  Jose  and  Philadelphia 
for  guild  agreements  set  to  ex¬ 
pire  in  2006. 

Anstandig  acknowledged  that 
the  negotiations  in  those  news¬ 
rooms  had  been  put  on  hold,  but 
said  that  is  not  unusual  so  far  in 
advance  of  a  contract’s  e.xpira- 
tion.  “We  started  negotiations, 
but  we  just  figured  we  would 
hold  off  for  now,”  he  says.  “We  just  told  the 
guild  that  we  would  see  them  in  June.” 

In  December,  the  national  guild  leader¬ 


ship  began  to  seek  investors  to  buy  some  of 
the  Knight  Ridder  papers  represented  by 
the  guild.  Although  KR  officials  have  said 
the  company  is  not  for  sale  in  pieces,  Foley 
is  continuing  this  approach  and  seeking 
other  investors.  For  many  at  those  guild- 
connected  papers,  a  worker-friendly  buyer 


There  is  a  lot  of  . 
angst.  Everyone 
is  questioninfi^he 

future  —LINDA  FOLEY/ 

Newspaper  Guild  president 


I  think  everyone  reaiv 
izes  this  is  a  period 
of  uncertainty.” 

—  MARSHAU  ANSTANDIG/ 

Knight  Ridder  VP,  Senior  Labor  Counsel 


would  make  things  easier. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  free-floating  anxiety 
because  the  most-likely  scenario  is  that  it 
would  be  Gannett,”  says  Linda  Blackford,  a 
seven-year  reporter  at  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  one  of  the  guild  shops. 
“They  are  looking  at  the  bottom  line.” 

Editors,  such  as  Stan  Tiner  of  The 
Sun-Herald  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  say  they  are 
having  to  calm  staffers.  “I’ve  told  my  news¬ 
room  that  I  understand  their  curiosity,”  he 
reports.  “But  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.”  He  says  readers  are  coming  up 


to  him  around  town  with  inquiries.  “That 
is  always  the  first  question  out,”  he  says. 
“What’s  the  word  with  Knight  Ridder?” 

But  while  each  newspaper  may  worr\' 
about  cutbacks  or  operational  changes 
under  a  new  owner,  nearly  all  of  them  are 
likely  to  continue  publishing.  But  this 

doesn’t  reassure  Knight  Ridder’s 
highly  regarded  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  or  its  foreign  correspondents. 
“If  another  big  operation  with  a 
Washington  staff  buys  us,  who 
knows?”  says  Ron  Hutcheson,  a 
veteran  Knight  Ridder  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  and  past  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents 
Association. 

Knight  Ridder  has  10  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  staffers,  who  share 
space  with  another  13  correspon¬ 
dents  from  Knight  Ridder 
newspapers.  The  foreign  staff, 
meanwhile,  consists  of  13  reporters 
whose  beats  range  from  Rio  to 
Beijing.  Dion  Nissenbaum,  the 
chain’s  Jerusalem  bureau  chief, 
says  the  pending  sale  does  not 
worry  him,  adding  that  it  is  even  more 
reason  to  focus  on  work:  “If  we  get  bought 
by  someone  who  wants  to  close  us,  it  only 
helps  me  to  do  my  best.” 

That  attitude  is  reflected  in  a  number 
of  other  staffers  at  various  Knight  Ridder 
papers,  who  contend  that  worrying  does 
not  help  if  they  cannot  control  the  sale. 
“There  are  so  many  variables  out  there, 
it  is  not  productive  to  focus  on  any  one 
scenario,”  says  John  Monk,  a  news  colum¬ 
nist  at  The  State  in  Columbia,  S.C.  “People 
are  not  obsessed  about  it.”  11 


A  bird’s-eye  view  of  nature’s  fiiry 


BY  NEKORO  GOMES 

The  stark  and  harrowing  im- 
ages  of  Hurricanes  Katrina  and 
Rita  captured  by  more  than  20 
journalists  at  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

have  now  been  col¬ 
lected  in  a  book  of 
photos  and  essays 
called  Eyes  of  the 
Storm  (Taylor 
Trade  Publishing). 

Senior  Photog¬ 
rapher  Irwin 
Thompson  says 
that  after  meeting  fellow  staffers  Michael 
Ainsworth  and  Lee  Hancock  on  I-IO  in 


B§_obTHE  Storm 

i  v>  dKZiallM  iftmiiMNOM  ^  . 

.  »»  V  t 


New  Orleans,  he  captured  many  images 
that  focused  not  on  the  big  picture,  but 
Katrina’s  human  toll:  ordinaiy  people 
forced  to  make  do  with  just  a  few  neces¬ 
sary  goods. 

Thompson  took  many  pictures  of  sur¬ 
vivors  wading  through  flooded  intersec¬ 
tions,  being  evacuated  from  rooftops,  and 
standing  uneasily  on  line  for  ready-made 
meals.  His  favorite  photo  is  the  simple  but 
poignant  image  of  the  feet  of  21-year  old 
Jeremiah  Ward,  who  made  makeshift  san¬ 
dals  out  of  rubber  bands  and  empty  cigar 
boxes:  “That  picture  just  spoke  volumes 
on  the  situation  of  the  evacuees  and  what 
they  did  to  improvise.” 
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‘Marlboro  Man’ 
seen  in  new  light 


Luis  Sinco  of  l.A.  Times’ 
catches  up  with  Marine  who 
became  a  front-page  icon 

BYMIKI  JOHNSON 

FTER  HIS  PHOTO  OF  LaNCE  CpL. 
Blake  Miller  —  smeared  with 
blood  and  paint,  a  cigarette  dan¬ 
gling  from  his  exhausted  lips  —  became  an 
iconic  image  of  the  U.S.  militar>'s  2004 
Fallujah  mission,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  Luis  Sinco  recorded  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  assignment  in  an 
online  entry.  The  last  line  of  it  reads: 

“If  Miller  had  turned  the  camera 
around  on  me,  I  would  have  had 
that  same  look:  eyes  filled  with  anxi¬ 
ety  and  fatigue  framed  in  a  face  de¬ 
termined  to  survive.” 

Looking  back  on  this,  Sinco,  46, 
now  explains,  “You  were  in  the  grip 
of  death  with  these  people.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  be  linked  with  Blake  Miller 
the  rest  of  my  life.” 

So  when  he  heard  recently  that  Miller, 
who  had  been  dubbed  The  Marlboro 
Man,  had  been  honorably  discharged 
and  diagnosed  with  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  (PTSD),  he  took  a  break  from 
covering  immigration  issues  along  the 
Mexico  border  to  call  the  “the  kid”  from 
Kentucky. 

“Life  is  sweet,  we  came  out  of  it  in  one 
piece,  it  should  be  like  icing,  gravy,  the  rest 
of  our  lives,”  Sinco  told  him.  Miller  agreed, 
but  worry  still  haunts  Sinco’s  voice  when 
he  says,  “He  was  a  lot  younger  than  I  was, 
and  that  was  really  an  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  situation.” 

Sinco’s  picture  suddenly  appeared 
everywhere  again  in  early  January,  after 
Miller  told  his  PTSD  story  on  national 
television.  Now  back  home  in  Jonancy, 
Ky.,  Miller  is  out  of  the  Marines  and  is 
having  trouble  adjusting  to  civilian  life, 
CBS  News  reported. 

The  famed  photograph  came  out  of  one 
of  the  first  days  of  a  U.S.-Iraqi  push  to  re¬ 
claim  Fallujah  from  insurgents.  When  he 


accepted  the  assignment,  Sinco  says  he 
knew  Fallujah  was  going  to  be  “really 
hairy.”  After  nearly  20  years  at  the  paper, 
he  also  knew  his  editors  wouldn’t  force 
him  to  take  the  assignment,  but  declining 
would  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
newsroom’s  highly  competitive  climate. 

“I  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
—  or  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time, 
depending  on  how  you  look  at  it,”  he  says. 
The  Fallujah  eissault  began  with  hours  of 
night  bombing,  then  Sinco’s  squad  entered 


the  city  in  darkness.  At  a  traffic  circle  they 
were  pinned  down  by  enemy  fire  for 
hours.  By  8  a.m.  he  was  on  a  roof  with 
rocket-propelled  grenades  coming  over 
the  edge  and  a  member  of  his  squad  laying 
down  cover  fire  so  he  could  set  up  a  satel¬ 
lite  and  file  photos. 

That  was  when  Miller  came  up, 
slumped  down,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  The 
smoke  curling  up  toward  his  dirty  helmet, 
a  worried  look  in  his  eyes.  Sinco  says  he 
thought  it  was  “a  nice  picture,”  and 
snapped  a  shot.  Sinco  later  filed  photos  of 
the  ground  fight,  assuming  that  was  what 
his  editors  wanted  most.  He  decided  to  tag 
on  the  Miller  photo  last  as  a  “detail  shot.” 

But  when  Sinco  talked  to  his  editor  the 
next  day,  he  told  him  his  “Marlboro  Man” 
photo  was  all  over  America’s  front  pages. 
His  wife  said  Dan  Rather  was  almost  in 
tears  over  it.  It  didn’t  really  sink  in,  how¬ 
ever,  until  Sinco  found  a  huge  version  of 
the  photo  hanging  on  the  command  cen¬ 
ter  wall. 

“People’s  reactions,  what  they  saw  in  it. 


Los  Angeles  Times  photographer  Luis  Sinco 
says  he  will  be  forever  linked  with  Marine 
Lance  Cpi.  Blake  Miller,  left,  after  Sinco’s 
photo  literally  made  Miller  front-page  news. 

may  not  be  particularly  what  I  saw  in  it,” 
he  says.  “You  put  the  photo  out  there  and 
it’s  totally  out  of  your  hands.”  One  person 
sees  a  patriotic  morale  booster.  Another 
considers  it  a  profoundly  antiwar  state¬ 
ment. 

Sinco’s  feelings  toward  his  Iraq  coverage 
seem  similarly  divided.  He  says  it’s  nice 
that  the  Times  has  let  him  work  on  signifi¬ 
cant  stories  like  his  current  assignment, 
which  attempts  to  humanize  immigration 
problems.  But  he  doesn’t  expect  the  paper 
to  let  him  hang  his  hat  on  something  he 
did  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  he’s  not  sure 
what  he  would  say  if  asked  to  return  to 
Iraq.  His  16-year-old  daughter  recently 
told  him  she  was  worried  he’d  get  killed 
somewhere  on  assignment. 

Sinco  says  there  isn’t  a  day  that  passes 
without  Fallujah  coming  to  mind,  but  he’s 
trying  to  leave  it  behind.  He  thinks  being 
older  and  having  a  camera,  rather  than  a 
gun,  in  his  hands  gives  him  the  advantage 
in  this  endeavor  over  many  young 
Marines.  Yet  when  he  speaks  of  the  media 
culture  he  serves,  he  sounds  again  like  a 
man  in  the  trenches:  “The  news  machine 
is  a  huge  grinding  wheel  that  keeps  turn¬ 
ing  with  or  without  you.”  S 
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Cin;  up?  Depends  on  what  di|y  it  is 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Last  September’s  FAS-FAX  from 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
delivered  more  than  just  unimpres¬ 
sive  numbers.  The  latest  FAS-FAX  marked 
the  arrival  of  required  day-of-week  report¬ 
ing.  About  half  of  ABCs  members  now 
break  out  circulation  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
along  with  a  Monday-through-Friday  aver¬ 
age  (papers  with  a  circ  under  25,000  have 
the  option  of  using  the  format). 

Physically,  it’s  not  obvious  that  much  has 
changed,  at  least  on  the  FAS-FAX’s  PDF 
version.  Advertisers,  agencies,  and  other 
interested  parties  have  to  look  pretty  hard 
to  find  the  day-of-week  numbers.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  ABC  makes  the  information  available 
only  on  the  Excel  version  of  the  FAS-FAX. 
The  PDF  report  notates  papers  that  are  on 
the  day-of-week  schedule  with  a  “(d)”  under 
the  frequency  column,  but  explorers  have 
to  hunt  for  the  information  in  the  Excel  re¬ 
port.  ABC  wanted  to  keep  the  PDF  version 
clean;  breaking  out  each  day  would  make 
the  115-page  report  even  longer. 

A  glance  at  the  Excel  FAS-FAX  for  those 
papers  working  under  the  new  rule  —  all 
members  expected  to  report  day  of  week 
will  use  the  new  format  in  the  March  2006 
FAS-FAX  —  show  some  immense  circula¬ 
tion  swings,  depending  on  the  day  of  the 
week.  It’s  accepted  wisdom  that  weaker  cir¬ 
culation  days  tend  to  fall  early  in  the  week. 
Looking  at  Monday  through  Friday,  this 
new  format  brings  to  light  just  how  large 
the  deviations  are. 

Consider  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
September  FAS-FAX  shows  that  the 
paper’s  best  circ  day  is  Friday  wdth  990,904 
copies.  The  paper’s  most  sluggish  day  is 
Tuesday  with  780,957.  That’s  a  spread  of 
200,947  copies.  The  Chicago  Tribune's 
gap  between  its  best  and  worst  weekday 
is  even  wider.  On  Friday,  the  paper’s  circ 
is  684,664.  On  Monday,  it’s  464,415  — 
a  difference  of 220,249  copies. 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  droops 
53,478  copies  comparing  Thursday’s  num¬ 
ber  (343,771)  and  Tuesday’s  (290,293). 
Circulation  at  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  tumbles  by  95,427  copies  from  its  best 
day,  Thursday  (470,435)  to  its  worst  day, 
Tuesday  (375,008).  The  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram's  circulation  falls  by  59,702  copies 
when  comparing  its  best  day  —  Friday,  at 


262,869  —  to  its  worst  daj’,  Wednesday,  at 
203,167.  The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
shows  a  46,629  decrease  between  its  best 


day,  Thursday,  at  165,260 
copies  and  its  worst  day, 
Wednesday,  at  118,631. 

The  fact  the  new  day-of- 
week  standard  uncovers  weaker 
circ  days  might  trouble  some 
advertisers.  Most  likely,  some 
of  them  will  put  pressure  on 
rates  and  perhaps  even  stop 
advertising  altogether  on  days 
with  softer  circulation. 

Bryan  Jackson,  director  of 
newspaper  investment  at  ad 
agency  OMD  in  Atlanta,  saj-s 
the  new  reporting  method  is 
helpful  especially  as  clients 
determine  what  days  are  best 
to  buy.  Because  his  agency  is  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  2006 
contracts,  he  says  it’s  too  early 
to  tell  if  day-of-week  circulation 
will  affect  ad  rates.  He  notes 
^  that  publishers  tvpically  price 

rate  cards  on  groups  of  dav's, 
like  Monday  through  Wednes- 
day.  “I  think  the  reps  we  deal 
with  are  cautious  about  it,”  he 
says  about  bringing  attention  to  the  new 
format,  but  adds  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  one  of  the  few  papers  to  mention  it.  ® 


‘Wash  Post’  turns  on  radio 


New  AM  station  will  extend 
newspaper’s  audience 


BYMIKI  JOHNSON 

The  call  for  old-guard  newspa- 
per  publishers  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  producing  “news”  rather 
than  “a  paper”  has  risen  in  pitch  over  the 
past  year.  The  Washington  Post's  recent 
collaboration  with  a  D.C.  radio  station 
shows  that  once  again  a  major  metro  daily 
has  heard  that  call  and  taken  it  to  heart. 

On  Jan.  4,  the  Washington  Post  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  contracted  with  Bonneville 
International  Corp.,  a  Salt  Lake  Citv'-based 
media  firm,  to  create  Washington  Post  Ra¬ 
dio.  The  new  station  will  take  over  1500 
AM  (currently  filled  by  Bonneville’s  all¬ 


news  station  WTOP), 
and  will  run  Post- 
focused  content  from 
5  a.m.  to  7  pm.  Mon¬ 
days  through  Fridays, 
beginning  March  30. 

Specific  shows  have 
not  yet  been  finalized, 

but  programming 
Tina  Gulland,  who  a-  •  n 
will  lead  the  charge 

primarily  of  Q&As 
with  Post  staffers  across  the  paper’s  wide 
content  spectrum,  according  to  Jim  Farley, 
VP  of  news  and  programming  for  WTOP 
Radio  Netw'ork.  “We  will  interface,”  Farley 
sav’s.  “We  will  have  the  studio  and  they  will 
have  a  great  big  funnel.” 

The  woman  holding  that  funnel,  finding 
the  perfect  Post  reporter  for  each  segment, 
will  be  Tina  Gulland,  aided  by  a  few  new 
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coordinators.  Gulland  came  to  the  Post 
newsroom  a  few  years  ago  to  facilitate  an 
increased  presence  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  The  aim  of  these  cross-media  ap¬ 
pearances  is  to  help  the  newspaper  reach 
more  parts  of  the  community  and,  ideally, 
bring  new  portions  of  its  newfound  radio 
audience  to  the  Post.  Research  conducted 
by  Bonneville  indicated  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  respondents  would  be  interested  in 
the  new  station,  which  Gulland  envisions 
competing  with  NPR-style,  long-form 
programming. 

Lending  its  name  to  a  radio  station  was 
attractive  to  the  Post  for  all  the  reasons 
the  paper  has  worked  to  increase  its  visi¬ 
bility  in  non-print  media.  For  starters  it 
lends  the  Post  extra  mobility,  following 
its  audience  into  their  cars.  It  also  allows 
them  to  put  voices  to  bylines  and  facili¬ 
tates  audience  participation  and  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  Post  staff,  as  do  the  popular 
Washingtonpost.com  online  chats  the 
paper  has  hosted  previously. 

Post  Executive  Editor  Len  Downie  says 
the  new  station  also  has  the  potential  to 
bring  in  subscribers  by  e.xposing  new 
audiences  to  Post  news  —  as  did  Express, 
a  free  tabloid  daily  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  launched  in  August  2003  for  “on-the- 
go”  readers,  and  El  Tiempo  Latino,  a  local 


Anchor  Evan  Haning  mans  the  board  at  all-news  radio  station 
WTOP,  where  The  Washington  Post  will  soon  have  a  presence. 


Spanish-language  new'sweekly  the  Post 
acquired  in  May  2004. 

Like  Washingtonpost.com,  which  has 
embraced  online  journalism’s  potential 
with  constant  updates,  podcasts,  vodcasts, 
and  blogs,  the  station  will  help  keep  the 
paper  at  the  forefront  of  today’s  “minute- 
by-minute  news  cycle.”  Downie  points 
out  that  the  Post  regularly  runs  breaking 
news  on  its  Web  site,  essentially  scooping 
its  print  edition,  but  he  doesn’t  sound 
worried  that  yet  another  outlet  could  be 


cutting  into  the  paper’s 
exclusives.  “We’re  in  a 
new  world  now,”  Down¬ 
ie  says,  and  all  the  Post 
can  do  is  continue  to 
deal  with  such  conflicts 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Downie  also  has 
made  it  clear  to  his  staff 
that,  while  opinion  writ¬ 
ers  may  freely  speak 
their  mind  on  the  radio, 
other  writers  will  be 
expected  to  adhere  to 
the  same  strict  objectivi¬ 
ty  rules  they  observe 
adio  station  ^t  the  paper.  But  both 

a  presence.  Downie  and  Gulland 

emphasize  that  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Radio  is  merely  an  expansion 
of  appearances  with  which  many  Post  re¬ 
porters  already  seem  comfortable.  As  a 
testament  to  that  enthusiasm,  Downie  said 
ideas  for  radio  content  are  already  coming 
in  from  all  corners  of  the  newsroom. 

Bonneville  will  run  programming  and 
ad  sales  for  the  station,  but  it  has  a  license 
agreement  with  Washington  Post  Co. 
under  which  ad  revenue  will  be  split  with 
them  after  an  undisclosed  amount  of  ads 
are  sold.  ® 


Wisconsin  paper  ‘connects’  to  readers 

BY  MIKI  JOHNSON  her  run  the  kitchen  over  the  years,  and  so  on. 

WHEN  EDITORS  AT  TtiE  JOURNAL  TiMES  IN  Racine,  These  tributes  continued  through  seven  connections,  rur 

Wise.,  were  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  up  single-  ning  Dec.  25  through  Jan.  1.  The  “Connected”  series  appeare 
copy  sales  between  Christmas  and  the  new  year,  on  the  Journal  Times’  front  page  all  but  one  day,  under  a  log 


BY  MIKI  JOHNSON  her  run  the  kitchen  over  the  y< 

WHEN  EDITORS  AT  The  JOURNAL  TiMES  IN  Racine,  These  tributes  continued  t 
Wise.,  were  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  up  single-  ning  Dec.  25  through  Jan.  1. 1 
copy  sales  between  Christmas  and  the  new  year,  on  the  Journal  Times’  front  p 
reporter  Janine  Anderson 
recalled  an  old  idea.  About  a 
year  prior,  she  had  heard  a 
National  Public  Radio  story 
in  which  a  reporter  tracked 
down  and  interviewed 
someone  who  had  greatly 
impacted  his  or  her  life.  An¬ 
derson  wanted  to  expand 
the  idea,  forming  a  chain  of 
community  members  who 
had  a  positive  effect  on  each 
other’s  lives,  illustrating  Richard  and  Rosemary  Lewis,  left,  host  a  reception  at  their  home  for  the 
what  even  small  acts  of  si^bjects  featured  in  The  Journal  Times  series  ‘‘We  Are  All  Connected.” 

kindness  can  inspire.  of  previously  uninterested  hig 

Anderson  began  her  eight-day  series  called  “We  Are  All  and  often  helped  them  find  m 
Connected”  with  a  woman  who  seemed  to  know  everyone  “It  made  me  realize  again  th 
in  town,  recommended  by  the  owner  of  a  local  restaurant,  porter,”  Anderson  declared,  I 
She  cited  a  friend  she  admired  who  ran  a  local  soup  kitchen,  this  hits,  she  can  go  out,  fim 
That  woman,  in  turn,  described  a  couple  who  had  helped  with  her  community. 


her  run  the  kitchen  over  the  years,  and  so  on. 

These  tributes  continued  through  seven  connections,  run¬ 
ning  Dec.  25  through  Jan.  1.  The  “Connected”  series  appeared 
on  the  Journal  Times’  front  page  all  but  one  day,  under  a  logo 
— r  with  a  string  of  beads, 

which  was  carried  over  to 
the  Web  design. 

Anderson  said  readers 
and  fellow  reporters  were 
intrigued  by  her  series  and 
friends  told  her,  by  the  end, 
they  were  “glued  to  the  final 
piece.”  The  person  at  the 
end  —  or  is  it  the  begin¬ 
ning?  —  of  the  chain  turned 
out  to  be  Weldon  Owens,  a 
a  reception  at  their  home  for  the  history  teacher  and  football 

series  We  Are  All  Connected.  coach  who  pointed  dozens 

of  previously  uninterested  high  school  students  toward  college 
and  often  helped  them  find  money  to  pay  their  tuitions. 

“It  made  me  realize  again  that  I’m  incredibly  lucky  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter,”  Anderson  declared,  because  when  a  “crazy  idea”  like 
this  hits,  she  can  go  out,  find  the  examples,  and  share  them 
with  her  community. 
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Author  takes  a  ‘Chicago  death  tiip 


Newspapers  printed  in  blood 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

Michael  Lesy,  historian  and 

author  of  the  classic  1973  genre- 
defying  Wisconsin  Death  Trip 
and  10  other  books  —  most  of  them 
marked  by  a  vivid  use  of  photographs  and 
news  clippings  to 
document  American 
history  as  it  has  rarely 
been  seen  —  stum-  ipf  ^ 

bled  onto  the  subject 
of  his  next  book  while 
studying  digitized 
images  from  the 

Chicago  Daily  News  JflHI 

collection  online.  ||||||||||| 

“I  wanted  to  teach  students 
how  to  look  at  vast  quantities  of 
images  and  not  go  crazy”  says 
Lesy,  who  is  finishing  the  book 
Murdei'  City  while  on  leave  from 
teaching  literary  journalism  at 
Hampshire  College  in  Amherst, 

Mass.  “I  was  trying  out  the  site 
to  see  how  user-fnendly  it  was 
—  and  because  I’m  bloody- 
minded,  I  typed  in  ‘murder.’” 

The  search  brought  up  rivet- 
ing  images  of  murderers  from 
1920s-era  Chicago,  then  in  the  throes  of  a 
bloody  circulation  war  between  William 
Randolph  Hearst’s  papers  {Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  morning  Chicago  Examiner), 
and  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick’s  Chicago 
Tribune.  Both  publishers  exploited  the  lurid 
crimes  of  the  day  —  Tribune  reporter  Mau¬ 
reen  Watkins  wrote  the  play  Chicago  based 
on  two  women  who  murdered  their  lovers 
—  and  both  employed  gunmen  and  thugs 
to  intimidate  rival  news  dealers. 

‘‘Gangs  of  tough  guys  would  hijack  news¬ 
paper  trucks,  bum  down  newsstands,  beat 
up  newsboys,  and  threaten  and  sometimes 
kill  news  dealers,”  says  Lesy,  warming  to  the 
subject  in  a  phone  interview.  In  the  war  to 
increase  circulation,  even  readers  were  at 
risk,  he  adds:  “The  ‘hitters’  went  on  trolleys, 
and  whoever  was  reading  the  wrong  paper, 
they’d  pitch  out  the  paper  and  sometimes 
the  reader,  too.  There  were  around  52 
deaths  in  20  years.” 

Among  the  more  famed  hitters  for 
Hearst  (official  title:  “circulation  man¬ 
agers”)  were  the  Annenberg  brothers,  Max 
and  Moses,  the  latter  the  father  of  media 


Lesy,  left,  will 
include  in  his 
forthcoming 
book  the 
exploits  of  Irish 
gangster  Dion 
“Deanie” 
O'Banion, 
a  florist  who 
often  carried 
three  guns 
on  his  person. 
His  shop  is 
pictured  at  left. 


stories  used 
a  lot  of  quota¬ 
tions,  some 
of  which  were 
accurate,  and 

some  fabricated.  People  being  written 
about  come  off  the  page  quite  vividly.” 

Unlike  Wisconsin  Death  Trip  and  Lesy’s 
recently  published  AngcZ’s  World:  The  New 
York  Photographs  of  Angelo  Rizzuto  (a  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  reclusive,  little-known  photogra¬ 
pher),  Murder  City  “is  more  a  reading  book 
than  a  photo  book,”  Lesy  notes.  The  photos 
are  used  “more  as  they’re  used  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  as  illustrations.”  Lesy  has  the  same 
hopes  for  Murder  City  as  for  all  his  other 
books,  which  amount  to  an  attempt  to 
“subvert  what  passes  for  the  agreed-upon 
story  of  our  country,”  he  asserts.  The  images 
he  chooses  are  not  exactly  “Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,”  he  adds. 

Lesy  will  return  to  teaching  literaiy 
journalism  at  Hampshire  College  in  the  fall, 
a  genre  that  has  e.xploded  in  popularitv’  in 
the  last  decade.  He  describes  it  simply  as 
“narrative  nonfiction,  long-form,  character- 
driven,”  but  to  his  students  he  introduces 
it  this  way:  “You  are  the  equivalent  of  a 
dog  with  a  video  camera  .strapped  to  his 
back;  what  you  see  is  what  we  see.  It’s 
trying  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  world  by 
hanging  out,  immersing  yourself,  becoming 
what  anthropologists  used  to  call  being 
‘a  participant  observer.”’ 

He  continues  to  read  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Washington  Post,  The  Times  of 
London  and  the  Amherst  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
among  others,  but  looks  at  them  from  a 
slightly  different  angle  than  most  readers: 
“For  me,  newspapers  are  forms  of  literature 
and  storytelling,  which  happen,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  to  be  representative  of  reality."  II 


»  magnate  and  philan¬ 
thropist  Walter  Annen¬ 
berg.  Moses  eventually 
amassed  a  great  fortune 
in  his  expansive  under¬ 
world  dealings  before 
he  went  to  prison  for 
tax  evasion  in  1939. 

Equally  memorable 
was  the  lame  florist  and 
eventual  gang  leader 
Dion  O’Banion,  who  got  his  start  as  a  hi¬ 
jacker  for  Hearst  and  was  later  murdered 
by  Capone  gunmen.  And  while  the  newspa¬ 
pers  ratcheted  up  their  coverage  of  the  city’s 
plethora  of  murders  —  coverage  that  could 
go  on  for  months,  with  e.xtra  editions  carry¬ 
ing  new  revelations  (one  reporter  likened  a 
Hearst  paper  to  “a  screaming  woman  nm- 
ning  down  the  street  with  her  throat  cut”) 

—  absent  from  the  papers  was  coverage  of 
the  mayhem  vvTought  by  the  brutal  circula¬ 
tion  war  itself 

“None  of  the  papers  covered  the  newspa¬ 
per  war,”  Lesy  points  out.  “They  called  these 
crimes  ‘labor  disturbances.’” 

His  book  will  combine  excerpts  from  var¬ 
ious  Chicago  newspapers  and  the  Illinois 
Crime  Survey  of 1929  —  along  with  photos 
from  the  Daily  News  —  to  tell  the  story  of 
23  murders,  “none  of  which  are  the  famous 
ones,  the  kind  of  epic,  mythic  stories  of 
cruelty  that  Chicago  essentially  inserted 
into  our  American  identity  ,”  says  Lesy.  Press 
reports  “became  the  melodies  that  kept  on 
being  played,  that  every  one  listened  to,”  he 
recounts.  “The  best  part  for  me  was  that  the 
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Battle  at  Data  paper  hits  court 


PresidenVCEO 

Majority  of  News-Journal  Corp.  Davidson  jr. 
controlled  by  Davidson  family  over  a  $i3-mitiion 
is  in  legal  tussle  with  Cox  a  f3 

arts  center,  right. 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Knight  ridder  isn’t 
the  only  newspaper 
company  under 
siege  from  disgruntled  share¬ 
holders.  The  News-Journal 
Corp.,  which  controls  The 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal,  is  presently  in  a 
skirmish  with  its  minority 
owner,  Cox  Enterprises.  A 
trial  wrapped  up  in  Decem¬ 
ber  with  a  decision  pending. 

Much  like  Knight  Ridder, 
this  dogfight  is  essentially 
over  the  value  of  a  newspaper  —  always  shareholder  since  19 

a  tricky  proposition  whether  it  plays  out  position  on  the  NJC 
on  Wall  Street,  or  in  this  case,  in  a  federal  1980s  due  to  the  Fee 
courtroom.  Like  any  good  controversy.  Commission  s  televis 

this  one  is  complete  with  allegations  of  ership  rules.  Cox  ow 
greed,  nepotism,  and  the  thorn  in  the  side  In  an  e-mail  to  Ei 
of  journalists  everywhere  —  the  push  for  the  News-JoumaT s  ] 

higher  profit  margins.  member,  and  defeni 

First,  some  background:  The  News-  Cox  never  really  too 

Journal  Corp.  is  a  privately  held  company  newspaper  s  manag( 

controlled  by  the  Davidson  family.  Besides  even  when  it  had  a  s 
the  News-Journal,  the  company  publishes  “Their  representativ 

a  legal  review,  phone  directories,  and  meeting  of  sharehol 

shoppers.  The  majority  owns  52.5%  of  annual  meeting  of  d 

shares,  while  Cox  holds  the  other  47.5%.  Cox  also  receives  m( 
Cox  sued  the  News-Journal  Corp.  ly  and  annual  finan( 

(NJC)  back  in  May  2004  for  “fraud,  reports, 

waste,  and  mismanagement,”  alleging  But  Cox  claims  it 

that  the  newspapers  board  members  never  made  aware  o 

squandered  the  company’s  money.  (Cox  the  sponsorship,  coi 
and  its  attorney  declined  to  comment  to  documents  obtainei 
E^P  based  on  the  lawsuit.)  E^P  reveal. 

At  the  heart  of  the  issue  is  the  NJC’s  Regardless,  when 

move  to  spend  $13  million  for  the  naming  dragged  the  NJC  to 
rights  of  a  Dajlona  Beach  dowTitov^m  per-  United  States  Distri 
forming  arts  center.  The  center  also  was  Court  in  Orlando,  it 

intended  to  be  the  home  of  the  Davidson  voked  an  “election  t 

family’s  Seaside  Music  Theater.  Cox  claims  purchase”  statute.  L 
the  $13-million  sponsorship  was  “more  NJC  can  buy  the  sh; 

than  [NJC’s]  annual  net  income  for  the  ing  shareholder  at  “ 
prior  two  years  combined”  and  that  execu-  by  a  judge.  The  NJC 
tives  used  a  “corporate  cash  reserve  that  amount  set  by  the  c 
had  taken  seven  years  to  build.”  decision  and  hope  f 

Why  was  Cox  apparently  taken  by  outcome. 


surprise?  According 
to  court  documents, 
the  Atlanta-bfised 
company,  which  has 
been  the  minority 
shareholder  since  1969,  relinquished  a 
position  on  the  NJC’s  board  in  the  mid- 
1980s  due  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  television-radio  cross  own¬ 
ership  rules.  Cox  owns  WFTV  in  Orlando. 

In  an  e-mail  to  E^P,  Georgia  M.  Kaney, 
the  News-JoumaT s  publisher,  a  board 
member,  and  defendant,  charged  that 
Cox  never  really  took  an  active  part  in  the 
newspaper’s  management  or  operations, 
even  when  it  had  a  seat  on  the  board. 
“Their  representatives  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders  and  sit  in  on  the 
annual  meeting  of  directors,”  she  wrote. 
Cox  also  receives  month¬ 
ly  and  annual  financial 
reports. 

But  Cox  claims  it  was 
never  made  aware  of 
the  sponsorship,  court 
documents  obtained  by 
E^P  reveal. 

Regardless,  when  Cox 
dragged  the  NJC  to  the 
United  States  District 
Court  in  Orlando,  it  in¬ 
voked  an  “election  to 
purchase”  statute.  Under  this  Florida  law, 
NJC  can  buy  the  shares  of  the  complain¬ 
ing  shareholder  at  “fair  value”  determined 
by  a  judge.  The  NJC  can  either  pay  the 
amount  set  by  the  court  or  appeal  the 
decision  and  hope  for  a  more  favorable 
outcome. 


Here’s  where  it  gets  even  messier:  Cox 
thinks  its  holding  is  valued  at  $145.3  mil¬ 
lion.  NJC  claims  it’s  worth  $29.4  million. 

Cox  brought  in  Owen  Van  Essen  of 
Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray  as  an  expert 
witness.  According  to  court  documents. 
Van  Essen  compared  the  earnings  of  the 
News-Journal  with  those  of  11  publicly 
traded  newspaper  companies  and  found 
that  its  EBITDA  margin  of  roughly  9% 
was  “below  the  industry  standard”  of 
about  28%.  Cox  suggests  the  News- 
Journal  could  make  this  higher  percent¬ 
age  without  hurting  (read:  staff  cuts, 
newshole  reductions)  the  operations  of 
the  business.  In  other  words,  Cox  alleges 
the  News-Journal  is  worth  a  lot  more 
than  it’s  pulling  in. 

Kaney  says  the  NJC  used  a  business 
appraiser  as  an  e.xpert  witness  who  looked 
at  the  company  as  a  going  concern  contin¬ 
uing  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  under  its 
existing  strate¬ 
gy.  The  defense 
argued  that 
by  striving  for 
Cox’s  industry 
standard,  it 
would  have  to 
cut  400  posi¬ 
tions  (the 

News-Journal  employs  about  900  people) 
and  completely  eliminate  its  newsprint 
expense.  Even  under  this  scenario,  court 
documents  show  that  the  company  would 
have  to  shave  off  another  $5  million. 

The  non-jury  trial  wrapped  up  in 
December,  and  US.  District  Judge  John 


really  took  an 
active  ^ofe  in 
management.  —Georgia 
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Antoon  II  will  decide  the  final  value  of 
the  going  shares  (a  decision  had  not  been 
rendered  at  press  time).  NJC  is  sure  of  one 
outcome:  According  to  Kaney,  the  company 
will  buy  out  Cox  no  matter  what  the  cost, 
though  she  adds  they  can  always  appeal 
the  decision.  11 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

ON  July  15,  Gay  Games  VII,  atten- 
ded  by  an  anticipated  12,000  ath¬ 
letes  from  more  than  100  coun¬ 
tries,  will  hold  its  opening  ceremony  at 
Soldier  Field.  When  it  does,  Tracy  Bairn, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Windy  City  Times, 
will  join  the  ranks  of  local  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  successfully  pushed  for  a  grand 
civic  project,  a  history  that  harkens  back  to 
and  beyond  Chicago  Tribune  Publisher 
Joseph  Medill’s  campaign  for  the  1893 
Worlds  Columbian  Exhibit. 

Bairn  is  so  committed  to  the  Games  that 
just  after  Christmas  she  turned  over  her 
additional  position  as  the  paper’s  top  editor 
to  Andrew  Davis,  and  began  working  main¬ 
ly  for  the  Chicago  host  committee. 

^  _ Over  the  past  two 

years,  the  Games 
have  been  a  sort  of 
^  competitive  playing 

field  between  the 
Windy  City  Times 
and  its  chief  gay 
weekly  rival,  the 
JHI  Chicago  Free  Press. 

The  Windy  City  The  Windy  City 

Times’  Tracy  Bairn  Times  has  printed 

letters  and  even  a  syndicated  column  by 
Rex  Wockner  opposing  the  Chicago  Games. 
The  main  raps  on  the  Games  are  that  they 
have  a  history  of  losing  money  for  the  host 
organizers,  and  that  the  late  start  —  plus 
the  competition  from  the  “First  World 
Out  Games”  in  Montreal  —  will  doom 
the  Chicago  Games  to  second-class  status. 

Don’t  try  telling  that  to  Bairn.  Seven 
months  before  the  Games,  she  says,  the 
organizers  already  had  6,000  paid  regis¬ 
trants,  the  first-ever  pre-Games  surplus  in 
the  bank,  and  dozens  of  sponsors,  including 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  —  and  the  rival 
Chicago  Free  Press.  The  publisher  asserts, 
“This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity' 
to  show  Chicago  to  the  world.”  H 


Photo  of  the  Month 


Uate  always  beats  a  full  House  —  but  not  always  a  pres¬ 
ident’s  Supreme  Court  nomination.  Here,  senators 
Orrin  Hatch,  left,  Arlen  Specter,  and  Patrick  Leahy  seem  to 
see  no  evil,  fear  no  evil,  and  speak  no  evil,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  during  the  opening  round  of  Supreme  Court  confir¬ 
mation  hearings  for  Judge  Samuel  Alito.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Even  tabloids  are  shrinking  now 


break  the  mold  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  GLBT 
paper.” 

The  Free  Press  is 
shrinking  more  dra¬ 
matically  the  “Free 
Time”  section,  its  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  racier  club/ 
society'  pages  pull-out 
section  that  is  common 
for  a  local 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD - - 

The  Chicago  Free  Press,  ^  j  ! 
a  gay-oriented  weekly,  '  "  ‘ 
launched  a  redesign  with  ' 
a  new,  more  compact  size  in  ; 
January.  At  lO-by-13.125  inches,  ifl 

the  redesigned  Free  Press  is  Id 

significantly  narrower  than  avBI 

its  previous  tabloid  size,  and 
a  little  shorter.  fP'Ti 

The  size  change,  combined  I  s' 

with  a  redesign  that  empha- 
sizes  big  graphics  and  color,  is 
intended  to  differentiate  the  weekly  from 
other  Chicago  media,  says  Marketing 
Director  Tim  Nedoba:  “We’re  try'ing  to 


I  M  |I  O  I  m  new'spapers 
rffi'i  *7  GLBT  audience.  “The 

- - clubs  love  it,”  Nedoba 

notes,  “and  they  said,  what  if  [its  size] 
were  something  that  people  could  just 
stick  in  their  back  pocket?” 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Mary  Jacobus 

Mary  Jacobus  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  The  Boston 
Globe.  Jacobus,  48,  most  recently  served 
as  publisher  of  The  News-Sentinel  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  CEO  of  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers.  During  her  four  years  in 
Fort  Wayne,  she  oversaw  business  opera¬ 
tions  for  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc., 


which  publishes  the  News-Sentinel  and  The  Journal  Gazette. 
Previously,  Jacobus  was'  president  and  publisher  of  the  Duluth 


(Minn.)  News  Tribune  from  1998-2001  and  served  as  vice  presi¬ 


dent  of  sales  and  marketing  at  The  Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs. 


ARIZONA 

Jane  Amari  has  been  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Pedro  Valley  News- 
Sun.  Amari  retired  in  June  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
where  she  was  also  vice  president  of  news 
for  Pulitzer  Newspapers  Inc.  She  replaces 
Brendan  FitzSimons,  who  is  retiring. 

ARKANSAS 

Janelle  House  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  The  Baxter  Bulletin  in  Mountain 
Home.  House  has  been  a  staff' writer, 
copy  editor  and  relief  night  editor  for 
the  Bulletin  for  four  years. 

CALIFORNIA 

Frederick  B.  Mott  Jr.  has  been  appointed 

publisher  and  CEO  of  ANG  Newspapers 


dent  and  general  manager  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc. 

John  Futch  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Press-Telegram  in  Long 
Beach.  He  most  recently  was  executive 
news  editor.  Jason  GowirtZ  has  been  named 
city  editor  for  business,  a  promotion  from 
Long  Beach  city  government  reporter.  He 
replaces  John  Canalis,  W'ho  has  joined  the 
editorial/opinion  page  staff. 

Tom  Kelly  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  for  Freedom  Metro  In¬ 
formation  in  Santa  Ana.  Kelly  most 
recently  was  vice  president  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Co. 

Frank  Baker  has  been  named  the  Associat- 


Los  Angeles  for  Southern  California  and 
Southern  Nevada.  Baker  was  a  news 
editor  for  the  AP  in  Washington,  D.C. 

FLORIDA 

Derek  J.  May  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  St.  Augustine  Record.  May  most  re¬ 
cently  was  director  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald. 

Anthony  Moor  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  managing  editor/online  at  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  from  editor  of  Orlan- 
doSentinel.com.  Moor  joined  the  Sentinel 
staff  in  2003. 

John  Suchecki  has  been  named  the  new 
chief  technology  officer  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times.  Most  recently,  Suchecki  was 
vice  president  and  chief  technology  officer 
at  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

ILLINOIS 

Julian  Posada  has  been  named  general 
manager  for  Hoy  in  Chicago.  He  will 
maintain  his  current  responsibilities  as 
business  development  manager.  Posada 
has  been  with  Tribune  Co.  since  1993. 

INDIANA 

Steven  T.  Broas  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
and  publisher  of  The  News-Sentinel. 

Broas  most  recently  was  director  of  retail 
development  on  Knight  Bidder’s  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  staff. 

Mayer  Maloney  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Times-Mail  in  Bedford.  Maloney 
has  worked  with  Schurz,  the  Times-MaiTs 
parent  company,  for  almost  10  years  and 


M I N  N  ESOTA 

John 

Bodette 

has  been  named 
executive  editor 
of  the  St.  Cloud 


Times.  Bodette  is  promoted 
from  managing  editor. 


Pulitzer  prize-winning 
columnist  and  author 
George  F.  Will  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Denver 
Press  Club's  12th 


annual  Damon  Runyon 
Award.  The  honor  goes 
to  a  journalist  whose 
work  best  exemplifies 
the  style  of  Runyon,  an 
early  Denver  and  New 
York  newspaper  writer. 


Lisa  Hills  has  been 


named  executive  director 
of  the  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  succeeding 


Linda  Falkman.  Hills 
previously  served  as  ' 
MNA’s  advertising  sales 
director.  Barry  Smith 
is  departing  his^post  as 
editor  of  The  Nevada 
Appeal  to  serve-  as  exec¬ 


utive  director  of  the 
Nevada  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Smith  has  been 
editor  since  1996.  He 
replaces  Kent  Lauer, 
who  has  served  as 
director  for  10  years. 
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has  served  as  publisher  of  the  Bloom  ing¬ 
ton  Herald-Times  since  October  2002. 

Judy  Hess  has  been  promoted  to  associate 
editor  of  the  Brown  County  Democrat  in 
Nashville,  from  staff  writer. 

KEN  1  U  C  K  Y 

Jeff  Moreland  has  been  named  editor  and 
general  manager  of  The  Springfield  Sun. 
He  most  recently  was  editor  of  American 
Farm  Publications  in  Easton,  Md. 

Michael  Goetz  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  The  Record  in  Leitchfield,  Ky. 


Adam  Harju 

^  *  has  been  named 

was  an  associate  editor  and  a 
reporter  for  Ranch  Coast 
Newspapers  in  San  Diego. 


Goetz  most  recently  held  positions  in  ad 
sales  and  circulation  for  the  Edmonson 
County  News. 

M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 
Steve  Damish  has  been  named  the  new 
managing  editor  of  The  Enterprise  in 
Brockton,  Mass.  Damish  has  been  the 
newspaper’s  Sunday  local  columnist  since 
1999,  and  most  recently  served  as  its 
metro  editor.  Jack  Sullivan  has  been  named 
news  editor.  He  most  recently  was  city 
edition  editor  at  The  Patriot  Ledger  in 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Scott  Smith  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  several  Plymouth,  Mass.-based 
newspapers  owned  by  Memorial  Press 
Group:  the  Duxbury  Reporter,  the 
Marshfield  Reporter,  the  Halifax 
Reporter,  the  Kingston  Reporter,  and  the 
Pembroke  Reporter. 

M  1  C  H  1  G  A  N 

Jeanie  Ruddick  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Times  Herald  in  Port 
Huron.  She  most  recently  was  metro  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal. 

Tim  Dowd  has  been  named  president  and 
publisher  at  the  Times  Herald  in  Port 
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OBITUARIES 


Classifieds 


David  Kruidenier 

84,  Died  Jan.  9 

FORMER  CEO,  THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  CO. 


David  Kruidenier,  former  chairman  and  |  ^ 

chief  executive  officer  of  the  Des  Momcs  i?egisrer  I  ~ 

and  Tribune  Co.,  presided  over  the  Cowles  fami-  t«j 
ly’s  newspaper  operations  in  Des  Moines  and  Minneapo-  | 

lis.  Under  his  watch  during  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  f  \ 

the  Register  won  three  Pulitzers.  f  j 

Kruidenier  was  named  assistant  business  manager  of  >  | 

Tribune  Co.  and  the  Register  in  1952,  and  in  1971  he  was  A 

named  president  and  publisher.  In  1978  he  was  appointed  chairman  and  became 
chairman  and  CEO  in  1982.  That  same  year,  after  75  years  of  publication.  Tribune 
Co.’s  afternoon  Des  Moines  Tribune  was  closed.  Some  200  staffers  lost  their  jobs, 
and  the  company  saved  approximately  $4  million  as  a  result. 

As  CEO,  Kruidenier  was  known  for  his  atypical  “hands  off”  policy  pertaining  to 
which  stories  should  run  in  his  newspaper.  However,  the  Registers  aggressive  cov¬ 
erage  of  business  news  often  drew  fire  from  some  members  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  also  a  longtime  civic  leader  in  Des  Moines,  and  during  the  1970s 
helped  to  raise  more  than  $9  million  for  the  construction  of  the  city’s  civic  center. 

During  his  years  at  the  helm,  the  company  became  saddled  with  debt  following 
several  ambitious  expansion  projects.  In  1984,  Kruidenier  rejected  a  $112  million 
offer  by  two  top  company  executives,  two  Des  Moines  businessmen,  and  Dow 
Jones  Co.,  and  discontent  among  family  shareholders  led  to  Kruidenier  presiding 
over  the  sale  of  the  Register  to  Gannett  Co.  for  approximately  $200  million. 
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Huron.  Dowd  most  recently  served  as 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Salinas 
Californian.  He  succeeds  ChUCk  Wanninger. 


L  Wallace 

X  y  to  publisher  of 

the  Standard 
Journal  \n 

Rexburg.  He  most  recently 
was  ad  director  at  The  Herald 
Journal  in  Logan,  Utah. 


Rick  VanGrouw  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  The  Holland  Sentinel,  from  fea¬ 
tures  editor.  He  succeeds  Jim  Timmermann. 
who  is  assuming  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  opinion-page  editor. 


Todd  Heirub  •  Kevin  Anderbon 
Proud  to  announce 
The  Formation  or 


Dan  Weingarten  has  been  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  The  Mining  Journal  in  Marquette. 
Weingarten  most  recently  was  the  paper’s 
Associated  Press  wire  editor.  He  replaces 
Barb  Bannister,  who  is  retiring. 


Erika  Pickles  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
editor  at  the  Niles  Daily  Star.  Pickles  has 
served  as  sportswriter  for  the  newspaper 
for  more  than  a  year. 


NEW  YORK 

Charles  Strum  has  been  named  associate 
managing  editor  for  the  night  side,  while 
Paul  Winfield  has  been  named  news  editor 
at  The  New  York  Times.  Strum  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as  obituaries  editor,  while 
Winfield  has  served  as  deputy  news  editor 
since  1994.  Winfield  also  spent  19  years 
working  in  the  Times'  sports  department. 


MINNESOTA 
Mark  Berriman  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stillwater  Gazette.  Berriman 
previously  served  as  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  office  manager. 


Robert  Edmunds  has  been  named  sales 
director  for  Metro  in  Manhattan.  He  is 
promoted  from  national  sales  director. 


Mike  Burbach  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  Burbach  has  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  AArron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Jour- 
nal  since  2004. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Chad  Killebrew  has  been  promoted  to  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  The  Dispatch  in  Lexington, 
from  managing  editor  of  news  and  new 
media.  Killebrew  succeeds  Bob  Stiff. 


J.R.  Rogers  has  been  named  ad  director  at 
the  St.  Cloud  Times.  Rogers  most  recently 
served  as  general  sales  manager  for 
Astound  Media  Services  in  St.  Cloud. 


OHIO 

Vicki  Taylor  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Galion  Inquirer  and  four  weeklies. 
She  joins  the  Inquirer  from  the  Bucyrus 
Telegraph-Forum,  where  she  was  adver¬ 
tising  director. 


Nancy  Barnes  has  been  promoted  to  deputy 
managing  editor  for  content  at  the  Star 
Tribune  in  Minneapolis.  Barnes  most 
recently  served  as  deputy  managing 
editor  for  enterprise. 


Twisted 


The  Steve  Miller  version 


OKLAHOMA 

Bernie  Schutz  has  been  named  advertising 
director  of  the  Tulsa  World.  He  most 
recently  served  as  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  at  The  Columbian 
in  'V^ancouver,  Wash. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Don  Whitten  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Oxford  Eagle.  Whitten  has  served 
as  the  newspaper’s  sports  editor  for  the 
past  28  years. 


Orville  Knight  has  been  appointed  promo¬ 
tion  and  marketing  director  for  the 
Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise.  Knight 
joined  the  newspaper  in  2005  as  retail 
and  classified  advertising  manager. 


MONTANA 

Val  Murri  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Havre  Daily  News.  Murri,  who  has 
served  as  interim  publisher  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  previously  was  the  Daily  News’  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


Happy  Birthday 

from  your  friends  at  Pioneer! 

www.piotieerHewspapers.coni 


OREGON 

Steve  Miller  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Herald  and  News  in  Klamath  Falls.  He 
has  served  as  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Record  in  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  since  2003. 


NEBRASKA 

Shon  Barenklau,  publisher  of  the  Papillion 
Times/La  Vista  Sun  group,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Bellevue  Leader. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Pete  Banko  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Pottsville  Republican  Herald.  Banko 
most  recently  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Altoona  Mirror. 

r  E  X  A  s 

Tom  Stephenson  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express-News.  Stephenson  previously  was 
the  Express-News'  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  GM.  He  replaces  Larry  Walker, 
who  has  been  named  chairman. 

Sandra  Aven  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Plainview  Daily  Herald.  Aven  has 
served  as  the  newspaper’s  controller  since 
1995.  She  replaces  Rollie  Hyde,  who  has 
retired. 

Todd  Hutchinson  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Herald  Democrat  in  Sher¬ 
man.  He  has  served  as  the  newspaper’s 
sports  editor  for  nine  years.  Bill  Spinks 
has  been  promoted  to  sports  editor,  from 
assistant  sports  editor. 

VIRGINIA 

Peter  W.  Arundel  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Loudoun  Times-Mirror. 
Arunde  most  recently  was  the  company’s 
president  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Leslie  Sears  has  been  named  an  assistant 
controller  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  She  most 
recently  was  the  company’s  director  of 
consolidation  accounting  and  financial 
reporting. 

WASHINGTON 

Matt  Davison  has  been  appointed  publisher 

of  the  Daily  Record  in  Ellensburg. 

Davison  has  served  as  advertising  director 
for  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune  in  Nampa. 

NEW  YORK 

Marc 
Kramer 

has  been  named 
chief  executive 
officer  of  New 
York’s  Daily  News.  Kramer 
most  recently  served  as  senior 
vice  president  of  circulation 
at  The  New  York  Times. 


-OBITUARIES— 


Jay  Weimar 

48,  Died  Dec.  27 
FORMER  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR, 
THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

JAY  Weimar,  an  ad 
director  for  The 
Florida  Times-Union 
who  was  forced  to  retire 
due  to  health  problems, 
has  finally  ended  his 
long  battle  against 
cancer  at  age  48. 

A  native  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  Weimar  got 
his  start  in  newspapers 
as  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  director  at  the 
Flagler  Tribune  in 
Bunnell,  Fla.  In  late 
1989  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News  Press  as  retail  sales 
manager  and  landed 
at  the  Times-Union  in 
1993  as  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  In  2000, 


he  was  named  director 
of  display  advertising. 

Weimar  was  a  past 
president  and  current 
treasurer  of  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  and  had  served 
as  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network. 

Joseph  D. 
McLellan 

76,  Died  Dec.  26 
LONGTIME  MUSIC  CRITIC, 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

After  earning  his 
undergraduate 
degree  in  French  and 
his  master’s  degree  in 
French  literature  at 
Boston  College,  Joseph 
McLellan  planned  to 
become  a  professor  of 
French  literature.  But 


while  writing  freelance 
reviews  for  the  Pilot,  a 
Boston-based  Catholic 
newspaper,  he  discov¬ 
ered  his  penchant  for 
journalism. 

McLellan  was  a  for¬ 
eign  news  editor  for 
Religion  News  Service 
from  1967  to  1970.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the 
Post  as  an  assistant  book 
editor.  A  decade  later, 
after  serving  as  an  arts 
reporter  and  a  colum¬ 
nist,  he  became  the 
Post's  music  critic,  a 
position  he  held  for 
the  next  13  years. 

Strongly  negative 
reviews  from  McLellan 
were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  However,  he  did 
have  his  peeves:  heavy 
metal  music  and  the  pop 
stylings  of  John  Denver. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  first  National  Sunshine  Week  was  all  about  government 
openness.  The  second  should  look  at  newspaper  transparency. 


Like  fundraising  walks  for 
AIDS  or  breast  cancer  research, 
the  national  Sunshine  Week 
is  now  an  annual  event  that 
confronts  a  serious  and  chronic  national 
problem:  the  dark  impulse  toward  secrecy 
that  infects  governments  at  all  levels,  from 
Town  Hall  to  the  WTiite  House. 

As  newspapers  prepare  to  mark  the 
second  annual  Sunshine  Week  beginning 
March  12,  they  must  build  on  the  first  year’s 
successes  in  demonstrating  with  vivid  ex¬ 
amples  the  vital  stake  ordinary  Americans 

have  in  ensuring  their  access  to  . . 

public  documents  and  govern- 
ment  meetings.  But  they  must 
also  redouble  their  efforts  to 
make  their  own  newsrooms 
models  of  transparency. 

Like  2005,  this  year’s 
Sunshine  Week  will  involve 
newspapers  and  broadcast 
focusing  attention  on  govern¬ 
ment  access  issues  with  news 
stories,  editorials,  Op-Ed 
commentaiy,  cartoons, 
public  service  ads  (PSAs), 
and  more.  It’s  organized  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  funded 
with  an  increased  grant  from  the  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation. 

Newspapers  must  continue  to  raise  the 
alarm  about  government  secrecy  because  so 
little  has  changed  in  the  White  House,  State 
House,  or  in  Town  Hall.  The  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration’s  contempt  for  even  microscopic 
openness  was  underscored  by  the  revelation 
that  it  authorized  wiretaps  on  American 
citizens  without  even  bothering  to  clear 
it  —  in  secret  —  with  the  rubber-stamp 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Court. 

It’s  not  much  better  on  the  local  or  state 


I’njtrt'tiiigjTKir  ristit  to  kmm 


levels,  largely  because,  as  Charles  Davis  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Center  at  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  points  out, 
these  governments  increasingly  ape  D.C. 
behavior  by  trying  to  hold  more  closed 
meetings,  throwing  up  obstacles  to  public 
records  access,  and  fending  off  nosy 
reporters  by  requiring  officials  to  direct 
inquiries  to  the  resident  flack. 

Yet  newspapers  have  urgent  work  to  do 
as  well  in  an  area  where  they  made  some 
progress  since  the  last  Sunshine  Week: 
their  own  transparency.  Newspapers  have 
become  less  promiscuous 
Tstit  to  kmm  with  anonymous  sources, 

and  more  inclined  to  explain 
why  they  made  particular 
reporting  choices. 

But  that  progress  is  under¬ 
cut  considerably  at  a  national 
level  when  Americans  see 
name-brand  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalists  such  as  former  A/he: 

York  Times  reporter  Judith 

_  Miller  and  The  Washington 

Post’s  Bob  Woodward  withhold¬ 
ing  information  not  just  from 
readers,  but  their  own  editors.  Or  when  the 
New  York  Times’  public  editor  can  justifi¬ 
ably  use  the  loaded  Watergate-era  term 
“stonewalled”  to  describe  the  response  he 
got  when  he  asked  the  publisher  and  top 
editor  why  the  paper  held  information  on 
the  secret  wiretapping  for  a  year. 

When  it  comes  to  access  to  government 
documents  or  meetings,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  get  it,  as  they’ve  demonstrated  again 
and  again  by  passing  pro-access  referenda 
by  large  margins.  What  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  so  well  is  how  their  local  paper  works, 
and  that’s  something  newspapers  should 
talk  straight  about  at  this  year’s  gathering. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Oh,  well 


After  most  newspapers  got  horribly  wrong  the  climax  of  the 
W.Va.  mine  disaster,  few  promised  to  do  things  differently 

WEEKS  HAVE  PASSED,  AND  THAT  EARLY  JANUARY 

morning  most  newspapers  in  this  country 
wrongly  proclaimed  a  “miracle”  rescue  of  12 
trapped  coal  miners  in  West  Virginia  can  now 
be  viewed  as  a  momentary  lapse  not  worth 
dwelling  on,  or  even  learning  from,  in  the  view  of  too  many  in  the  me¬ 
dia  (to  judge  by  their  response).  More  than  nearly  anyone,  I 
expressed  alarm,  first  about  the  avoidable  error,  then  the  so-it-goes 
reaction  from  numerous  editors,  reporters,  and  ombuds.  The  mis¬ 
take  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  was  the  paucity  of  promises  to  be 


more  careful  about  headlines  (even  under 
deadline  pressure),  to  add  prominent  quali¬ 
fiers  in  leads  when  claims  have  not  been 
confirmed,  and  to  instruct  reporters  to  real¬ 
ly  nail  down  tantalizing  news  breaks. 

Instead,  we  witnessed  editors  and 
writers  making  excuses  and  offering  false 
statements  about  sourcing,  and  blaming 
everyone  but  themselves.  E^P  was  first 
to  produce  a  full  account  of  how  the  news 
emerged,  dispelling  many  myths  and 
rationalizations,  but  still  few  admitted 
serious  wrongdoing.  But  rather  than 
rehash,  let’s  consider  one  typical  example, 
which  reflects  what  I  fear  is  the  new  ac¬ 
ceptance  —  at  least  partly  generational  — 
of  “truthiness”  as  opposed  to  accuracy. 

A  thirtysomething  reporter  named 
Derek  Rose  covered  the  mine  disaster  for 
the  Daily  News  in  New  York.  I  wouldn’t 
normally  single  him  out,  except  that  he 
sent  me,  unsolicited,  his  blog  report  (at 
http://derekrose.com/wp)  on  the  mine 
disaster,  apparently  quite  proud  of  it.  It 
seems  to  mirror  what  happened  at  many, 
if  not  most,  newspapers  that  night. 

In  his  account.  Rose  describes  pulling 
away  from  the  scene  in  an  SUV  near  mid¬ 


night,  when  he  hears  church  bells  tolling 
and  locals  shouting,  “They’re  alive!”  Rose 
saw  the  governor,  Joe  Manchin,  “making  no 
effort  to  stem  the  celebration”;  he  heard. 


secondhand,  that  Manchin  may  have  said 
offhandedly  through  a  car  window  some¬ 
thing  about  miracles-can-happen;  and  he 
witnessed  people  running  around  with 
tears  in  their  eyes. 

This  apparently  was  confirmation 
enough  for  Rose.  For  he  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “I  quickly  call  my  editor  with  the  up¬ 
date  ....  I  can’t  remember  exactly  what  I 
said,  but  I  do  remember  telling  her.  You 
should  run  with  this!’” 

Naturally,  the  editor  put  the  brakes  on 
this,  right?  Alas,  Rose  explains,  “She’s  been 
watching  the  scene  on  TV  and  sounds 


equally  happy  as  she  tells  me,  ‘We’re  going 
to!’”  Soon,  the  Daily  News  became  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  papers  to  run  a  front-page 
rescue  headline  (“ALIVE,”  it  read). 

Rose,  meanwhile,  has  bumped  into  Chris 
Cuomo  of  ABC  News,  who  was  “uneasy 
about  how  this  is  being  reported.”  Cuomo 
suggests  making  clear  the  information 
came  only  from  the  families,  that  authori¬ 
ties  hadn’t  confirmed  it,  but  Rose  admits, 

“I  don’t  have  £my  such  qualms.”  Why?  Rose 
explains:  “I  have  an  anti-authoritarian 
streak  a  mile  long.  I  don’t  believe  in  waiting 
until  ‘the  authorities’  give  my  stories  some 
magic  stamp  of  approval ... .” 

Much  time  passes.  Even  Rose  starts  to 
wonder  if  “something  is  wrong,”  as  only  one 
saved  miner  has  so  far  emerged.  Does  he 
call  his  editor  to  warn  her?  Nah,  he  figures, 
“They  are  probably  being  treated  and 
triaged  at  the  scene.” 

So  when  he  finally  gets  a  call  that  CNN  is 
reporting  that  the  miners  are  dead,  he  feels 
“totally  blindsided.”  He  wonders:  “How 
could  that  happen?”  He  spots  Cuomo  and 
tells  him,  “Well,  you  were  right.”  Then  Rose 
has  to  drive  40  minutes  to  his  motel. 

Summarizing  his  experience.  Rose 
quotes  three  fellow  reporters  who  agree  this 
was  no  black  eye  for  the  media.  “Oh  no,  not 
at  all,”  one  says.  Then  Rose  turns  to  “lessons 
learned.”  Here  they  are.  “Lesson  one:  WTF 
was  I  thinking,  about  to  leave  the  scene  like 
that  at  midnight?  C’mon,  Rose.  Lesson  two: 
when  covering  huge  breaking  news  stories 
in  small  towns,  book  your  hotel  earlier 
rather  than  later.  Duh. 

“But  as  for  getting  the 
dead/alive  story  wrong? 
Hmm.  I’ll  certainly  be  a  bit 
more  careful  the  next  time 
I  cover  trapped  miners  and 
submariners.  But  beyond 
that.  I’m  not  sure  what  kind 
of  lesson  there  is  for  me 
here ... .  But  put  aside  jour¬ 
nalism  for  a  second ...  what  kind  of  human 
beings  would  we  be  if  we  didn’t  get  over¬ 
joyed  about  the  rescue  of  a  dozen  miners?” 

After  this  post.  Rose  received  a  number 
of  supportive  comments  from  colleagues. 

“A  reporter  for  a  major  metro  newspaper 
sent  me  e-mail  yesterday,”  he  disclosed, 
“saving  in  part,  ‘I  do  remember  we  all  felt  a 
little  uneasy  sitting  around  that  campfire, 
but  I  had  been  so  cold  and  so  tired,  and  the 
fire  was  so  warm,  that  I  didn’t  let  myself 
worrv'  too  much.’  That  probably  sounds 
lame,  huh?  But  I  think  we  were  all  in  the 
same  boat.”  The  truthiness  boat.  S 


Given  the  popularity 
of  faux  news,  “reality” 
TV,  and  fictionalized 
memoirs,  are  we  in 
for  more  mistakes 
and  debacles? 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


When  to  go  public 


When  a  source  perjures  himself  to  avoid  being  implicated  in 
a  leak  probe,  a  reporter  who  knows  that  faces  a  hard  choice 

SHOULD  A  JOURNALIST  WHOSE  SOURCE  HAS  COMMITTED 
perjury  to  avoid  being  prosecuted  in  a  leak  scandal  go 
public  with  that  information?  Does  the  reporter’s 
lawyer,  as  an  officer  of  the  court,  have  to  inform  a  judge 
about  the  perjured  testimony  if  his  client  won’t  break 
his  confidentiality  agreement  with  his  source? 

“It’s  not  something  that  people  talk  about  very  much,  especially  in 
this  environment,”  Brant  Houston,  executive  director  of  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors,  told  me.  But  it  seems  certain  to  be  an  issue 
when  a  special  prosecutor  starts  searching  for  people  who  leaked 


the  story  to  The  New  York  Times  about  how 
the  National  Security  Agency  eavesdropped 
on  Americans  without  warrants. 

Journalists  are  betting  that  James  Risen 
and  Eric  Lichtblau,  the  Times  reporters 
who  broke  the  spy  stories,  will  serve  jail 
time  unless  they  identify  their  sources.  And 
no  one  believes  they  will  break  their  word. 

“An  agreement  with  a  source  is  sacro¬ 
sanct,”  said  Timothy  Phelps,  Newsday’s 
Washington  bureau  chief.  “A  reporter’s 
bond  with  his  source  should  never  be  bro¬ 
ken.”  His  ethics  were  tested  in  1991  when  a 
source  informed  him  that  Anita  Hill  had 
accused  Supreme  Court  nominee  Clarence 
Thomas  of  sexual  harassment.  Phelps  told 
me  that  his  source  later  lied  under  oath  to 
a  special  prosecutor.  Still,  Phelps  never 
named  him  (or  her). 

But  that  situation  —  which  Phelps  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  —  occurred  in  the  last 
century,  when  the  public  believed  reporters 
needed  to  protect  their  sources. 

No  longer  is  that  the  case.  The  CIA  leak 
scandal  featured  the  testimony  of  reporters 
from  The  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 


Times,  NBC,  and  Time  magazine. 

Add  that  to  the  recent  ethical  breaches 
by  high  profilers  such  as  Dan  Rather  at 
CBS  and  the  Washin^on  Post's  Bob  Wood¬ 


ward,  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why  readers  are 
waiy  of  the  press  demand  for  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection. 

In  fact,  they  seem  to  want  journalists  to 
behave  more  like  lawj  ers.  Rodney  Smolla, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Richmond  School 
of  Law  and  an  expert  on  free  speech, 
explained  to  me,  “If  attorneys  are  at  times 
ethically  bound  to  breach  an  obligation  of 
confidentiality  in  order  to  prevent  a  miscar¬ 
riage  of  justice,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that 
there  may  be  times  when  journalists  will 
I  have  a  similar  obligation.  The  public  is  also 


skeptical  of  the  idea  that  journalists  deserve 
greater  protection  than  anyone  else,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  light  of  the  errors  committed 
in  so  many  highly  publicized  cases.” 

Still,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  media  lawyer 
will  advise  his  journalism  clients  to  blow 
the  whistle  when  sources  lie  —  especially 
if  they  have  risked  their  jobs  or  lives  to 
become  sources. 

“My  advice  to  journalists  is  that  once  they 
have  made  a  promise  to  keep  their  source’s 
identity  confidential,  they  should  do  so,” 
said  Floyd  Abrams,  a  First  Amendment 
attorney  who  frequently  represents  the 
Times  in  cases  involving  anonymous 
sources.  “I  think  a  reporter  who  believes 
a  source  testifies  falsely  should  continue  to 
protect  that  source.  To  a  reporter,  it  is  not 
a  legal  judgment,  but  an  ethical  one.” 

But  navigating  that  ethical  minefield  is 
difficult.  Jeffrey  Toobin,  a  lawyer  who  writes 
on  legal  issues  for  The  New  Yorker,  warns 
against  writing  stories  about  a  source  that 
might  be  seen  later  as  a  cover  for  him:  “I 
am  obliged  to  not  put  anything  false  in 
print,  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  be  a  govern¬ 
ment  informant.  I  don’t  think  I  have  a  free- 
floating  obligation  to  provide  every  crime 
I  see  to  the  government,  particularly  if  it’s 
the  peijury  of  a  source  of  mine.” 

Toobin  hopes  that  sources’  lawyers  will 
advise  their  clients  from  the  start  on  how  to 
handle  a  grand  jury  subpoena.  “A  lawyer’s 
first  obligation  is  to  advise  his  client  not  to 
lie,”  he  said.  “He  may  advise  him  not  to  tes¬ 
tify.  He  might  advise  him  to  take  the  Fifth. 

But  he  shouldn’t  give  him  advice  that  would 
place  him  in  jeopardy.” 

Despite  the  court  crack¬ 
down  on  journalists  in  the 
U.S.,  it  is  still  easier  to  be  a 
reporter  here  than  it  is  in 
Canada,  where  the  First 
Amendment  isn’t  a  concern 
forjudges.  Ken  Peters,  a 
reporter  for  The  Hamilton 
Spectator  near  Toronto,  was 
found  in  contempt  and  fined  $31,600  for 
refusing  to  identify  a  source  in  a  nursing 
home  scandal,  even  though  the  source  — 
a  city  councilman  —  announced  that  he 
had  leaked  the  documents  to  the  reporter. 

“When  a  reporter  in  this  country  makes  a 
promise  to  keep  a  source  confidential,  they 
have  to  know  they  face  going  to  jail,”  said 
Brian  Rogers,  Peters’  attorney.  “It  often 
stops  them  in  their  tracks.  Sometimes  it  is 
too  easy  for  them  to  give  a  source  anonymi¬ 
ty  who  doesn’t  deserve  it.”  A  situation  that  i 
has  become  an  epidemic  down  here.  H  j  j 


These  days,  when  one 
leak  case  seems  to 
follow  the  other, 
many  sources  expect 
journalists  to  behave 
more  like  lawyers. 
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JimAmoss  led  a 
‘Times-Picayune’ 
newsroom  that 
overcame  adversity 
to  serve  readers 
and  help  save 
the  soul  of  New  I 
Orleans.  I 


Editor  Jim  Amoss  stands  amid 
the  wreckage  on  Broad  Street. 
In  this  torn  city,  his  newspa¬ 
per  has  at  times  literally 
served  as  a  lifeline. 
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Year  2006 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Mostly,  when  Jim  Amoss  is  driving 
around  his  devastated  hometown 
of  New  Orleans,  he  says  it’s  the  high- 
water  marks  that  he  can’t  stop 
noticing,  those  ash-colored  streaks  that  reach  sicken- 
ingly  high  on  the  walls  of  homes  and  bars  and 
supermarkets  and  schools  and  po’boy  stands. 

But  on  this  sunny  day  in  mid-December,  110  days 
after  Hurricane  Katrina  slammed  ashore,  and  109 
after  it  loosed  its  terrible  flood,  the  editor  of  The 
Times-Picayune  is  monitoring  my  reactions  as  he 
drives  toward  the  wreckage  of  the  Lakeview  section. 
He’s  looking  at  someone  witnessing  for  the  first  time 
New  Orleans  after  Katrina.  Someone  contemplating 
destruction  that  goes  on  for  miles  and  miles,  that 
numbs  you  with  its  awful  sweep  and  then  breaks  your 
heart  with  its  tiny  details  of  lives  ruined,  or  ended. 

“You  can  get  so  used  to  it,  it  doesn’t  seem  unusual 
until  you  see  through  new  eyes,”  he  says. 

But  since  Katrina  began  gathering  its  fearsome 
energy  in  the  Gulf  in  the  final  days  of  August,  America 
and  even  the  world  have  been  seeing  New  Orleans  best 
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At  left,  Canal 
Street  lives  up 
to  its  name 
on  Aug.  31. 
Firefighters 
work  to  get  a 
pump  working 
on  Sept.  6  in 
order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  a 
fire,  and  med¬ 
ical  workers 
and  patients 
are  evacuated 
on  a  military 
vehicle  on 
Sept.  1. 


through  the  eyes  of  Amoss  and  the 
journalists  of  the  Times-Picayune  and 
Nola.com,  the  Web  portal  also  owned  by 
the  Newhouse  family’s  Advance  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc. 

Jim  Amoss  is  Editor  ^  Publishers  Editor 
of  the  Year  for  all  that  he  and  his  newsroom 
did  before,  during,  and  after  Katrina  struck. 
It’s  a  heck  of  a  job  in  the  Gulf. 

•  Before  Katrina:  Warning  for  years, 
especially  in  the  2002  series  “Washing 
Away”  by  reporters  John  McQuaid  and 
Mark  Schleifstein,  just  how  vulnerable 
New  Orleans  was  —  and  how  inadequate 
its  emergency  preparedness. 

•  During  Katrina:  Being  the  first  to  warn 
that  New  Orleans  had  not  “dodged  a  bullet” 
when  Katrina  seemed  to  pass  like  an  ordi- 
naiy'  hurricane,  and  that  the  city’s  worst 
nightmare  of  broken  levees  and  storm 
surge  flooding  was  coming  true. 

•  After  Katrina:  Providing  a  lifeline  of 


information  to  New  Orleanians  stranded  or 
dispersed.  Correcting  the  record  of  hysteri¬ 
cal  reports  of  savagery  spread  even  by  the 
police  chief  and  mayor.  Creating  an  online 
newspaper  and  community  for  those 
searching  for  family,  friends,  and  FEMA. 

A  place  to  seek  comfort,  and  a  place  to  vent. 

Now,  with  unimaginably  huge  stretches 
of  New  Orleans  still  utterly  broken,  the 
Times-Picayune  is  doing  all  of  those  things 
simultaneously. 

The  newspaper  is  an  indispensable 
source  of  information  about  day-to-day 
living  for  those  in  a  city  that’s  now  an  odd 
mix  of  Southern  courtesies  and  survivedist 
cityscapes.  Its  investigative  reporters  are 
breaking  news  on  a  near-daily  basis.  Its 
hard-hitting  editorials  amplify  the  voice  of 
residents  who  feel  abandoned  —  and  more 
than  a  little  angry. 

And  it  is  connecting  with  readers  as 
perhaps  no  other  paper  in  America  has. 


“They’re  aggressive,  they  know  what’s  going 
on,”  says  Tony  Crawford.  The  44-year-old 
transportation  coordinator  for  an  ambu¬ 
lance  service  talks  while  waiting  at  the 
downtown  Sheraton  for  New  Orleans  May¬ 
or  Ray  Nagin  to  begin  one  of  his  periodic 
town  meetings.  Crawford  has  a  wrecked 
house  in  Gentilly,  a  bone  to  pick  with  the 
mayor,  and  a  Times-Picayune  on  his  lap. 

“I  read  it  every  day,  every  day  —  even 
though  they  endorse  more  Republicans 
than  Democrats,  and,  I  think,  more  whites 
than  blacks,”  adds  Crawford,  who  is  black. 
(The  Times-Picayune  endorsed  Nagin,  a 
Democrat  and  African  American,  for  mayor 
in  the  most  recent  election.) 

But  the  Times-Picayune ’s  connection 
with  readers  is  not  entirely  a  post-Katrina 
phenomenon.  In  2004,  Scarborough 
Report  put  its  weekday  adult-readership 
penetration  at  59%,  the  highest  among 
newspapers  of  the  top  50  metropolitan 
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^  Your  readers  count. 

That  is  why  we  have  been  counting  newspaper 

circulation  for  fifty  years.  Whether  your  publication 
reaches  one  or  one  hundred  thousand  readers, 

CAC  (Certified  Audit  of  Circulation)  is  the  premiere 
not-for-profit  circulation  auditing  firm  serving  the  print 
advertising  community  since  1956. 


"CAC  provides  data  we  trust." 

"We  rely  on  certified  circulation  data  when  placing  advertising 
in  any  type  of  publication.  CAC  provides  data  we  trust." 

-  Marsha  Lawrence,  Best  Buy  Company 


"CAC's  sole  mission  is  to  provide  objective,  accurate  and  reliable  circulation  data 

"We  prefer  CAC  for  the  following  reasons:  CAC  is  a  not-for-profit 
organization  governed  by  the  print  advertising  community.  The  non-profit 
structure  insures  no  vested  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  audit  findings.  All 
audit  rules,  bylaws  and  CAC's  financial  reporting  is  overseen  and  audited 
by  a  board  appointed  auditor.  CAC's  sole  mission  is  to  provide  objective, 
accurate  and  reliable  circulation  data  to  aid  in  informed  media  buying." 

-  Dave  Gusse,  Newspaper  Services  of  America  (NSA)  Media  Corporation 

CALL  TODAY  FOR  WAYS  CAC  CAN  BEST  SERVE  YOU. 

C  e  r  t  >  fi  e  d  Audit 

CAC 

of  Circulations 

Celebrating  50  years  of  service  to  the  print  community 

TEL  800.346.1357  •  FAX  973.785.8341  •  www.certifiedaudit.com 


On  Aug.  29,  Times-Picayune  writers  and  editors 
met  in  the  “bunker,”  a  photo  area  that  became 
a  makeshift  newsroom.  At  right,  employees  are 
evacuated  on  a  delivery  truck  on  Aug.  30. 

markets.  It  was  the  10th  consecutive  time 
the  newspaper  ranked  No.  1. 

Editor  since  1990,  Amoss  has  presided 
over  the  final  burial  of  a  reputation  for  medi¬ 
ocrity  that  dogged  the  paper  for  so  long.  The 
locals  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  change. 

“New  Orleans  is  the  only  place  I’ve  ever 
been  where  everyone  —  everyone  —  reads 
the  newspaper  every  day,  and  when  you  meet 
them  they  haven’t  just  read  the  big  articles, 
but  they  talk  about  even  what  people  wrote 
in  the  letters  to  the  editor,”  says  Mike 
Townsend,  48,  a  surgeon  and  transplanted 
Ohioan  who  has  lived  in  the  Uptown  district 
for  the  past  decade. 

Waiting  at  the  Louis  Armstrong  New 
Orleans  International  Airport  for  a  flight, 
Townsend  says  there’s  one  thing  the  paper 
could  do  to  improve:  Get  rid  of  the  sports 
section,  and  use  that  space  for  more  editori¬ 
als.  “They  should  list  the  votes  of  these 
[politicians],  and  really  put  them  on  the 
spot,”  he  says.  “They  do  a  little  of  that,  but 
they  should  do  it  all  the  time.” 

The  paper,  in  fact,  had  done  just  that  the 
day  before,  listing  the  state  legislators  who, 
in  the  Times-Picayune’s  editorial  viewpoint, 
put  cronyism  ahead  of  the  public  good  by 
refusing  to  replace  the  many  patronage¬ 
laden  levee  boards  with  a  single  board  of 
professionals.  “In  the  post-Katrina  era,  we 


are  a  lot  less  timid  about  what  we  have  to  just  took  “stupid  stuff,”  electronics  and  such, 

say,”  Amoss,  58,  says.  “We  don’t  dance  around  Around  the  Times-Picayune,  the  lucky  > 
anything  or  anyone.  If  we  see  a  politician  not  ones  hate  talking  about  it.  They  go  off  the  ^ 

doing  the  right  thing,  we  stomp  on  them.”  record.  They  go  on  background.  They  tell  = 

you,  “Don’t  print  this,  because  I  don’t  want  to  | 
‘Lucky  dogs’  sound  like  I’m  whining.”  And  then  they  recite  ^ 

Jim  Amoss  was  one  of  the  “lucky”  ones  a  litany  of  broken  windows,  rip-off  contrac- 

with  Katrina.  A  little  roof  damage  at  home,  a  tors,  trashed  carpets,  refrigerators  rendered  i 

fence  down.  And  of  course,  the  house  was  useless  from  rotten  food,  and  gaping  roof  i 

looted  —  just  like  every  home  on  his  block  on  holes.  Things  that  anywhere  else  w'ould  5 

gracious  Esplanade  Avenue.  But  he  says  they  sound  an  awful  lot  like  bad  luck.  S 
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any  special  request  —  creeps  along  a  road 
choked  by  debris.  A  few  houses  are  visibly 
otf-kilter,  all  are  uniformly  brown  to  about 
seven  or  eight  feet.  Each  one  has  the  eerie 
Mark  of  Katrina;  the  orange  “X”  spray  paint¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Guard  with  the  date  at  the 
top  and  the  number  of  bodies  found  at  the 
bottom.  There  are  X’s  on  cars,  too. 

We  get  as  close  as  we  can  to  the  breach. 
There’s  a  small  stream  of  water  running 
across  the  road,  under  our  tires.  The  levee 
is  still  leaking. 


Sanctuary  and  exile 

At  Amoss’  modest  newsroom  office,  there 
are,  to  new  eyes  anyway,  constant  reminders 
of  the  hurricane.  For  one  thing,  the  floor 
of  everyone’s  office  is  a  little  bit  sticky.  The 
caipet’s  been  stripped  and  patches  of  glue 
remain  behind  on  the  concrete.  And  next  to 
the  newspaper  parking  lot  is  a  graveyard  of 
dozens  of  flood-ruined  automobiles,  just  like 
you  see  all  around  New  Orleans  under  high¬ 
way  overpa^'Ses  or  simply  dumped  out  in  the 
open  in  the  median  strips. 

But  the  Times-Picayune  building  was 
constructed  with  hurricanes  is  mind,  and  all 
things  considered,  it  came  out  in  great  shape. 

That’s  why  so  many  of  the  paper’s  employ¬ 
ees  gathered  there  on  Sunday,  Aug.  28, 2005 
as  Katrina  was  upgraded  from  a  Category  3 
the  day  before  to  a  Categorj’  4  at  2  a.m.,  to  a 
Category  5  at  dawn.  That’s  also  why  some 
brought  their  spouses  and  children.  “In  many 
ways  we  were  very'  prepared,”  Amoss  says. 
“We  had  a  very  elaborate  plan  for  the  hurri¬ 
cane.”  Even  if  they  lost  power,  they  had 
generators  to  keep  the  computers  going 
for  at  least  a  week. 

And  they’d  been  through  this  routine 
before.  “This  is  where  we’d  go,”  Publisher 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr.  says  as  he  shows  the  places 
people  would  bed  down  so  many  hurricanes 
before,  and  then  shows  a  conference  room 


Editor  Jim  Amoss,  right,  addresses  Times-Picayune  staffers  at  the  West  Bank  bureau  on  Aug.  30, 
during  a  re-supply  following  the  evacuation  of  the  newspaper’s  New  Orleans  headquarters. 


At  the  paper,  Amoss  says,  “There’s  always 
someone  a  few  desks  away  from  you  who 
has  it  much  worse  than  you.” 

Like  Dan  Shea,  one  of  the  newspaper’s 
two  managing  editors  for  news.  His  still- 
uninhabitable  home  had  three  feet  of  water 
for  two  weeks.  Or  Features  Editor  James 
O’Byme:  More  than  seven  feet  of  water 
sloshed  around  his  house  for  three  weeks. 

It  marinated  in  a  brackish  New  Orleans 
summer  brew.  You  hear  that  word  there  a 
lot  —  “marinated.” 

O’Byme  lived  in  Lake^^ew  —  “my  perma¬ 
nent  address,”  he  says  with  a  snort  —  where 
110  days  later,  small  cars  are  still  balanced  on 
chain  link  fences,  and  refrigerators  duct- 
taped  shut  stand  _  .  , 

on  lawns  piled  high 
with  the  contents 

to  their  beams.  It’s 
called  debris  be- 
cause  who  wants 

to  call  it  by  its  real  ^ 


where  the  neighborhood  outposts  of  corpo¬ 
rate  giants  like  McDonald’s  and  Walgreens 
and  Chase  Bank  still  lay  empty  with  those 
ashy  watermarks  high  up  the  walls. 

And  yet,  there’s  his  dry  cleaner.  She  hasn’t 
reopened  the  place,  at  least  not  yet.  But  she 
will,  perhaps  soon.  They  chat  happily,  and 
it’s  clear  the  customer  and  dry  cleaner  have 
made  each  other’s  day  with  this  chance 
encounter. 

“I  drive  around  with  a  load  of  [clothes 
ready  for]  drj-  cleaning  in  the  back  of  my  car,” 
Amoss  says  as  he  drives  on  to  the  failed  17th 
Street  levee,  the  famous  one. 

The  pickup  tmck  —  that’s  the  rental  Avis 
gave  me  at  the  airport,  though  I  never  made 


name: 
accumulation  of 

loves  and  labor. 

As  he  drives 
toward  Lakeview, 
the  editor  tells  of  a 

community  loss  less  tangible  than  real  estate: 
“New  Orleans  is  a  village.”  We  pass  a  pile  of 
dozens  of  television  sets,  stacked  as  if  for  a 
bonfire,  a  couple  of  them  spilled  screen- 
down  in  the  street.  “And  to  not  see  the  people 
you  see  all  the  time,”  he  continues,  “and  in 
the  places  you  see  them,  takes  more  of  an 
emotional  toll  than  you  think.” 

We  turn  right.  He  wants  to  see  if  his  dry 
cleaner  has  managed  to  reopen.  That  doesn’t 
look  likely,  along  this  broad  and  barren  street 


Times-Picayune 
Photo  Lab 
Technician  Joseph 
Graham,  above, 
catches  some  sleep 
after  being  evacuat¬ 
ed  to  Baton  Rouge. 

At  right.  Editor 
Amoss  works  on  a 
laptop  in  the  Baton 
Rouge  “newsroom.” 
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Netherlands 
Ambassador 
Boudewijn 
J.  Van 
Eenennaam 
surveys  the 
17th  Street 
Canal  repair 
work  as  U.S. 
Sen.  Mary 
Landrieu 
succumbs  to 
the  moment 
on  Nov.  28. 


remembers.  There  were  140  people  in 
the  building,  including  little  kids.  Even  a 
three-month-old  baby. 

A  dozen  circulation  trucks  were  rounded 
up.  “The  rule  was,  you  could  take  only  what 
fit  on  your  lap,”  Amoss  says.  They  squeezed 
in,  sometimes  30  to  a  truck. 

From  the  top  floor  of  the  Times-Picayune 
building,  you  can  imagine  reaching  out 
and  easily  touching  Interstate  10,  perhaps 
200  yards  away.  But  as  the  circulation 
trucks  rumbled  off,  the  service  road  was 
flooded  in  three  feet  of  rising  water,  and 
the  ramp  up  to  I-IO  seemed  an  endless 
distance  away. 

Jim  Amoss  was  in  a  front  seat  in  a  truck 
back  a  ways  in  the  caravan,  watching  in¬ 
tently  the  red  light  on  the  dashboard.  “It 
said,  ‘Water  in  fuel,’  and  I’m  thinking,  ‘Oh, 
no,”’  he  says.  “As  soon  as  the  first  truck 
reached  the  dry  highway,  the  people  inside 
broke  into  applause.  Amazingly,  every 
truck  made  it  up  the  ramp.” 

Amoss  directed  the  caravan  to  the 
Times-Picayune’s  suburban  bureau  office 
on  the  protected  West  Bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  office  had  no  power,  so  they 
couldn’t  put  the  newspaper  out  from  there. 
“Mainly  we  went  there,”  he  says,  “to  figure 
out  what  the  hell  to  do.” 

Taking  the  lead 

One  of  the  things  you’ll  hear  about  many 
respected  editors,  or  managers  in  any  in¬ 
dustry  for  that  matter,  is  that  they  surround 
themselves  with  good  people,  and  let  them 
do  their  jobs.  Literally  everyone  interviewed 
for  this  story  said  that  about  Jim  Amoss. 
That’s  essentially  what  Amoss  says,  as  well, 
emphasizing  the  “good  people”  part. 

It’s  not  often  that  this  cliche  gets  put  to 
the  kind  of  test  the  Times-Picayu  ne  faced 
as  its  headquarters  disappeared  from  the 


SWAT  Team  and  ATF  Special  Reponse  Team  members  search 
the  New  Orleans  Convention  Center  for  survivors  on  Sept.  5. 


where  Katrina  burst  the  plate  glass. 

At  first,  all  went  according  to  plan. 
Katrina  was  fierce,  but  not,  it  seems,  as 
fierce  as  advertised.  The  paper  lost  power 
Sunday  night,  the  generators  clicked  on. 

“I  thought  this  is  great,  we’re  OK,”  Amoss 
recalls.  Across  the  nation,  the  word 
spread:  New  Orleans  had,  in  the  oft- 
repeated  phrase,  dodged  a  bullet. 

Meanwhile,  Features  Editor  James 
O’Byrne  and  art  critic  Doug  MacCash 
had  ventured  outside.  “We  were  on  bikes 
because  we  figured  —  correctly,  as  it 
turned  out  —  we’d  probably  get  around 
better  than  in  cars,”  O’Byrne  recalls. 

They  headed  toward  Lakeview.  Stop¬ 
ping  a  quarter-mile  from  the  17th  Street 
levee  with  water  rising,  they  were  the  first 
journalists  to  see  that  the 
levee  had  failed.  The  first  to 
understand  that  Katrina 
wasn’t  done  with  New 
Orleans.  That  its  destruction 
was  just  getting  started. 

They  were  the  first,  too,  to 
experience  how  personal  this 
story  would  get  for  everyone 
at  the  Times-Picayune.  As 
O’Byrne  gazed  at  the  flood 
waters  from  the  breach,  he 
knew  Lake  Pontchartrain  was 
advancing  on  his  own  house. 

“It  was  dusk,  and  we  were 
a  long  way  from  home,  and 
we  had  to  get  back  to  tell 
evety'one  wbat  happened,  that 
no  one  knew  about”  O’Byrne 
recalls.  Along  the  way,  they 
passed  three  dozen  people 
seeking  a  dry  surface  on  a 
bridge,  and  genuinely  happy 
that  a  couple  of  journalists 
were  going  to  tell  the  story. 

“It’s  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  could  be  happy  under 
those  circumstances,”  he  adds. 

But  it  would  be  the  same 
for  weeks  to  come.  You’d 
come  upon  a  group  stranded 
somewhere.  Editorial  Page 
Editor  Terri  Troncale  recalls, 

“and  though  you  didn’t  have  any  water 
and  there  wasn’t  room  in  the  truck  to  take 
them  somewhere,  the  idea  that  you  were 
going  to  let  the  outside  world  know  their 
story”  —  that  was  plenty. 

When  O’Byrne  and  MacCash  arrived 
back  at  tbe  newsroom,  the  editors  were 
debating  wbat  to  tell  the  outside  world  in 
the  next  edition.  Had  New’  Orleans  really 
dodged  a  bullet?  Should  they  say  some¬ 
thing  not  quite  so  definitive?  “Don’t  worry 


about  spinning  it,”  O’Byrne  told  them. 
“We’re  going  under  water.” 

Soon  enough,  that  proved  to  be  true 
even  at  tbe  Times-Picayune.  Water  lapped 
onto  the  parking  lot.  “People  would  go 
out  to  measure  it,  and  by  mid-moming 
[Monday],  it  was  rising  an  inch  every 
seven  minutes,”  Amoss  says. 

It  was  time  to  go,  Amoss  and  Phelps 
decided.  “If  we  stay  here,  we’re  trapped  and 
not  able  to  report,  simple  as  that,”  Amoss 
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For  a  newspaper  trade  show  and 
conference  that  is  convenient  and 
inexpensive,  hundreds  of  vendors 
and  thousands  of  attendees 
continue  to  choose  America  East 
year  after  year.  In  addition  to  a 
vibrant  show  floor  brimming 
with  more  than  125  exhibiting 
companies,  America  East  offers  an 
outstanding  slate  of  cutting-edge 
educational  sessions  and  seminars, 
including  the  always-popular  New 
Media  World  symposium. 

Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper  or 
an  industry  supplier,  you  should  be 
in  Hershey,  March  27-29.  For  more 
information  about  attending  or 
exhibiting  at  America  East,  visit  our 
web  site:  www.america-east.com. 
Phone:  (717)  703-3000. 

Sponsored  by  America  East,  Editor&Rtblisher, 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  13  state 
press  associations. 
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lewspaper  Operations  and 
technology  Conference 
ilncludes  New  Media  Wodd 
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UNDERWATER 


IfAi; E  BREACJl  SWAMPS  Cm'  FROM  LAKE  TO  RIVER 

P^opuMlon  uf^td  to  !§■¥'•;  yoan  off  doonup  ohood 


STORM  SUR(;K  S«AMl*S  </n*  «AR1).  ST.  Bt:RNARI) 

LAKEVIEW  LEVEE  BREACH  THREATENS  TO  INUNDATE  CITY 


Hnginecfs  punching  holes  Nightmare  in  the  9th  Waid 
in  i^'ce  to  speed  draining  all  too  teal  for  one  v.  omm 


Unable  to  get  a  print  edition  out  during  the  height  of  the  catastrophe,  The  Times-Picayune  published  its  daily  editions  on  its  Web  site,  Nola.com. 

O 


rearview  mirrors  of  the  circulation  trucks.  In 
the  Katrina  crisis,  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  took  days,  even  weeks,  to  get 
moving  —  and  then,  with  all  their  resources, 
botched  their  responsibilities. 

Manager  Amoss  and  the  people  sur¬ 
rounding  him  would  have  to  figure  out  that 
Monday  morning  how  to  produce  a  daily 
newspaper  under  near-impossible  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  next  10  or  12  hours.  “There 
was  no  question  we  were  going  to  publish,” 


Features  Editor  O’Byrne  says.  “That’s  what 
newspapers  do,  publish.” 

Amoss’  management  style  during  the 
many  years  of  calm  paid  otf  in  the  storm, 
O’Byme  adds.  “Jim  gave  [other  managers] 
enough  autonomy  so  that  when  the  storm 
hit,  this  newspaper  had  new  leaders  able  to 
make  decisions  when  there  were  no  commu¬ 
nications,  to  a  large  degree,  with  anyone  — 
and  they  all  made  good  decisions,”  he  notes. 
Even  with  cell  phone  service  dead  and  staff 


headed  to  three  destinations,  everyone 
was  able  to  get  where  they  needed  to  be 
to  do  their  jobs. 

“And  I  don’t  think  that  happened  by 
accident,”  O’Byrne  adds. 

Logistics  got  complicated  from  the  start. 
Managing  Editor  Dan  Shea’s  truck  arrived 
at  the  West  Bank  but  saw  no  one  there,  so 
they  took  off  for  Houma,  La.,  where  The 
New  York  Times  Co.  publishes  The  Courier. 
Even  in  relatively  unscathed  Houma,  they 
faced  rolling  blackouts  as 
they  began  the  first  efforts 
to  get  the  paper  going 
while  trying  to  figure  out 
where  people  were.  “It 
was  a  kind  of ‘day  of  days,’ 
you  know?”  Shea  says. 

“We  still  call  ourselves 
the  Houma  Twelve.” 

Back  at  West  Bank 
with  his  group  of  refugees 
catching  their  breath  on 
dry  land,  Amoss  deter¬ 
mined  they  had  to  do  two 
things  right  away.  “We  had 
to  get  to  a  working  city  — 
and,  perverse  as  it  seems, 
we  had  to  get  people  we’d 
just  gotten  out  of  there 
back  into  the  city,”  he 
recalls.  “Because  we  had 
to  report.” 

The  15  who  volunteered 
were  an  eclectic  group 


John  McQuaid  and  Mark  Schleifstein's  2002  series  “Washing  Away”  showed  just  how  vulnerable  New  Orleans  was. 
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WLPUS, 

PLEASE 

AFPKR  THE  DISASTER.  CHAOS  AND 
LAWLESSNESS  RULE  THE  STREETS 


7lh  DAY  OF  HELL 


After  fiv*  days,  thoiiuiids  of  aiiCWiMd 
ttorai  vtcteas  ftaaly  bays  a  rsatoa  for  hods 

HELP  AT  LAST 


including  the  papers  art  critic,  a  sports 
reporter,  the  editorial  page  editor,  the  pop 
music  critic,  and  a  city  reporter.  Amoss  gave 
them  the  keys  to  a  circulation  truck,  and 
then  the  rest  took  oft'  for  Baton  Rouge. 

It  took  six  hours  to  make  the  trip  that’s 
normally  an  hour,  even  with  traffic.  And  it 
took  25  attempts  on  a  ballw'  phone  for 
Amoss  to  contact  his  friend  Jack 
Hamilton.  The  dean  of  Louisiana 
State  University’s  journalism  — ■ 

school  had  a  simple  message:  Get 
here,  and  we’ll  take  care  of  you.  | 

That  night,  the  Times-Picayune 
published  a  paper  —  a  PDF 
version  with,  as  managing  editor 
Shea  notes,  some  odd  fonts  and  a 
kind  of  homemade  flag.  But  it  ^H||| 
was  a  newspaper  that  included 
electrifying  reporting  combined 
with  chilling  photos  taken  by  Ted  - 

Jackson,  tbe  first  to  document  the 
horrifying  toll  in  the  Lower  9th  "*^^1 
Ward.  Jackson’s  images  were  the 
first  of  many  shots  the  nation  Develop 

would  see  of  people  who  chopped 
their  way  out  of  attics,  hoping  to  escape 
the  rising  water  on  their  roofs. 

Empty  office  space  in  a  Baton  Rouge 
industrial  park  was  opened  for  the  paper. 
O’Byrne  borrowed  tbe  American  Kxpress 
card  of  the  paper’s  IT  department  and 
charged  $21,000  to  get  computers  and 
accessories  at  a  Best  Buy.  There  were  no 
rental  cars  available  in  Baton  Rouge  or 


anywhere  nearby  because  of  the  massive 
evacuation,  but  the  Times-Picayune 
refugees  managed  to  assemble  a  carpool 
within  24  hours. 

Staffers  reported  and  blogged  around  the 
clock  on  Nola.com.  And  so  did  hurricane 
victims,  filling  the  forums  with  pleas  for 
missing  persons  and  exchanging  family 


A  Black  Hawk  helicopter  rescues  residents  trapped  in  the  B 
Development  as  one  man  returns  to  his  apartment  on  Sept. 


news.  The  site  received  30  million  page 
views  a  day  or  more  in  the  coming  weeks. 

After  three  more  days  of  PDF-only  news¬ 
papers,  the  first  printed  editions  —  a  two- 
section  broadsheet  of  16  pages  —  rolled  off 
the  Houma  Courier  presses. 

But  those  first  issues  were  far  more  than 
a  testimonial  to  a  newspaper’s  survival 
instinct,  says  0’Bvme.“While  getting  the 


paper  out  in  its  own  way  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary'  achievement,  Jim  pushed  us  to  main¬ 
tain  the  e.xcellence  of  our  newspaper,” 
O’Bv'me  says.  “He  constantly  said  that 
publishing  wasn’t  enough  —  that  we  had  to 
be  still  the  definitive  source  of  information 
in  New  Orleans,  and  that  we  were  going 
to  dominate  the  .story.” 

No  other  news  organization 

I  could  take  that  role,  editorial  page 
editor  Troncale  says.  “A  lot  of  good 
journalism  has  been  done  by  oth¬ 
ers,  but  this  is  our  home,  and  these 
are  our  neighbors,”  she  says.  “And 
if  you’re  from  somewhere  else,  you 
can  certainly  do  good  journalism 
and  have  empathy,  but  not  like  us. 
This  is  our  personal  story.” 

Borne  on  the  bayou 

New  Orleans  was  a  surreal 
enough  city  before  Katrina,  a 
place  of  voodoo  and  drive-through 
daiquiri  bars  where  the  streets  are 
^  named  Annunciation  and  Terpsi¬ 

chore  and  Pietx'.  But  it  is  all  the 
more  strange  now  with  houses  pushed  into 
streets,  with  death  tattooed  in  orange  on 
walls,  and  with  massive  tree  trunks  piled 
like  cordw’ood  in  boulevard  midways. 

So  it  seems  almost  fitting  to  be  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  near  a  home 
where  the  orange  spray  paint  reads  “house 
off  foundation”  while  Jim  Amoss  answers 
his  cell  phone  and  starts  speaking  rapidly  in 


SEPTEMBER  2 


SEPTEMBER  3 


SEPTEMBER-4 


SEPTEMBER  5 


*  The  resulting  coverage  kept  readers  informed  and  shed  light  on  disaster  situations  in  some  of  the  hardest-hit  areas^  and  in  the  process  saved  lives. 
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that  if  the  kind  of  official-looking  press 
placards  on  their  vehicles  sometimes  didn’t 
work  in  getting  past  the  checkpoint,  hand¬ 
ing  a  Guardsman  a  new  copy  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  always  did. 

Copies  were  even  more  prized  by  those  in 
shelters  or  barely  inhabitable  homes.  “That 
skinny  little  paper  was  proof  to  me  that  New 
Orleans  lived  and,  like  the  phoenix,  would 
rise  again,”  New  Orleans  resident  Beverly 
Langford  wrote  the  paper  in  November. 

Newsroom  employees  responded,  too. 
Well  before  the  paper  settled  back  in  the 
beleaguered  city,  all  but  a  handful  had  re¬ 
turned,  Amoss  says.  But  the  homecoming, 
though  welcome,  was  for  many  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  new  hardships. 


German.  The  phone  call  was  from  an 
editor  with  Schleswig- Holsteinischer 
Zeitungsverlag,  a  chain  of  23  north¬ 
ern  German  newspapers  that  raised 
some  $157,000  for  Katrina  victims 
and  had  asked  Amoss’  help  in  how 
to  distribute  it. 

Amoss  was  bom  in  New  Orleans 
but  grew  up  in  Germany,  w'here  his  __ . 
father  worked  in  the  maritime  indus- 
try.  Knowing  German  would  come  in 
handy  when  journalism  rejected  his 
first  approach. 

“I  got  into  journalism  in  sort  of  a  - 

circuitous  way,”  he  says.  In  college,  he 
applied  to  be  editor  of  the  Yale  Daily  . 

News  and  was  rejected.  “So  that  kind  . 
of  deflert^  me 

groups  of  German  |  ^ 

and  French  H  . 

tourists.  But  he  H  y 

wanted  to  write  f 

and  wanted  to  feed  ,  W  4: 

his  family,  so  at  age  i 
26  he  gave  journal-  V  H 

ism  another  shot.  - .iMi 

He  was  w'orking  as  a  waiter  at  the  famous 
Commander’s  Palace  when  he  got  an  offer 
to  intern  for  the  summer  at  The  States-Item, 
the  old  afternoon  sister  paper  to  the  Times- 
Pkayune. 

“From  the  first  day  on  the  job,  I  knew  this 
was  for  me,”  he  says.  He  spent  eight  years  as 
a  reporter,  mo\ing  to  the  Times-Picayune 
and  eventually  specializing  in  investigative 
reporting,  often  partnered  with  Dean 
Baquet,  who  would  go  on  to  become  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Times-Picayune  is  a  paper  that 
fosters  long  tenures,  says  managing  editor 
Shea;  “If  you  stay  a  year  or  two,  you’re  prob¬ 
ably  going  to  stay  for  a  long,  long  time.”  And 
like  all  its  natives,  Amoss  clearly  feels  bound 
to  New  Orleans.  “Jim  knows  the  rhythms, 
the  sounds,  the  speech  of  New  Orleans,  he’s 
not  a  city-hopping  editor,”  says  Publisher 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr.,  wffio  has  been  at  the 
paper  35  years,  26  of  them  as  publisher. 


The  ‘big  uneasy' 

Dan  Shea  and  Design  Director  George 
Berke  are  driving  back  from  an  Army  Corps 
of  Engineer  press  conference  at  the  17th 
Street  levee  that  filled  in  some  details  of 
President  Bush’s  Dec.l5  announcement  of 
new  federal  aid  to  build  Louisiana  levees 
“better  and  stronger.” 

They  take  me  to  the  London  Avenue 
levee,  which  failed  in  two  places.  Homes 
backed  right  up  to  the  levee  look  as  if  they 
were  flooded  just  yesterday.  Silt  fills  living 
rooms.  At  one  house,  swollen  hardback 
books  about  Navy’  ships  lay  on  the  ground 
outside  an  open  window’.  In  the  perv'erse 
logic  of  New  Orleans  recovery,  a  house 
gutted  to  its  beams  with  debris  out  front  is 
good.  A  house  with  contents  intact  is  bad. 

By  that  standard,  this  middle-class  area  is 
a  pretty  bad  neighborhood.  As  we  drive. 
Shea  and  Berke  point  to  houses.  So-and-so 
lived  there.  That’s  so-and-so’s  place.  It’s  like 
driving  around  a  ghostly  employee  directory. 
“Our  people  are  liv'ing  through  a  period  of 
maximum  personal  stress,  and  maximum 
professional  stress,”  publisher  Phelps  says. 

The  losses  of  family  or  homes  that  many 
employees  have  endured  are  staggering. 

Just  as  heart-rending  are  the  smaller  things. 
In  a  city'  where  contractors  are  in  the  highest 
possible  demand,  the  standing  Times- 
Picayune  rule  is  that  a  call  from  your  con¬ 
tractor  gets  you  out  of  any  meeting.  That’s 
funny,  until  someone  tells  you  about  the 
employee  who  stayed  home  from  a  family 
funeral  because  of  an  appointment  w'ith  a 
contractor.  The  contractor  never  showed. 

“We  are  of  our  city,”  features  editor 
O’Byrne  says.  “Our  city  is  buried  and 
battered,  and  we  are,  too.” 

And  yet,  when  Jim  Amoss  describes  his 
staff  as  “impassioned  about  this  story  and 
their  city,”  he’s  right.  The  paper  is  made  up 
of  New  Orleanians  who  feel  just  like  their 


As  a  States-Item  reporter, 

Amoss  covered  such  stories  as 
•1^  draft  dodger  Thomas  Quinlan, 

M  above,  and  won  an  award  from 
Press  Club  of  New  Orleans 
tsaSSB^  Ju  with  then-reporter  Dean  Baquet. 

could  not  survive.  The  new’spaper’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  all  employees  would  be  paid 
through  October  became  misinterpreted 
on  Internet  chatter  as  a  time  for  mass  layoffs 
at  best,  or  a  drop-dead  date  at  worst.  The 
outside  world  wondered,  should  Times- 
Picayune  joumalists  even  bother  rejoining 
the  paper? 

But  in  Baton  Rouge,  Amoss  was  not  so 
much  rallying  the  newsroom  as  preaching  to 
the  choir.  For  those  w'ho  could  not  know  the 
fate  of  their  homes,  working  in  the  chaos  of 
Katrina’s  aftermath  beat  moping  in  a  shelter, 
Times-Picayune  joumaMsts  testily  repeated¬ 
ly.  “I’ve  told  them  this  is  the  story  of  their 
lives,  and  there  will  never  be  anything  to 
surpass  it,”  he  says. 

The  paper  soon  had  a  new  goal.  Ashton 
Phelps  Jr.  set  a  Oct.  10  date  to  start  publish¬ 
ing  from  New  Orleans.  The  Times-Picayune 
building,  it  turned  out,  was  relatively  un¬ 
scathed,  but  getting  back  and  forth  from  it, 
Amoss  and  others  would  discover,  required 
some  Louisiana  cunning. 

“They  had  a  curfew  in  the  city,  and  be¬ 
tween  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  the 
National  Guard  had  a  huge  checkpoint  with 
klieg  lights,”  Amoss  says.  “You  had  to  prove 
you  had  a  very  good  reason  to  get  past  that 
checkpoint.”  Newspaper  employees  found 


Going  home 

Katrina,  though,  had  forced  Amoss  to 
hop  from  New  Orleans  to  Houma  to  Baton 
Rouge,  and  it  had  scattered  much  of  the 
newsroom.  Even  as  the  Times-Picayune 
was  printing  and  breaking  news,  the  media 
outside  the  Gulf  openly  speculated  that  it 
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Now  that 
editor  Amoss 
and  his  staff 
are  back  in 
The  Times 
Picayune's 
New  Orleans 
newsroom,  he 
remains  dedi¬ 
cated  to  telling 
the  stories  of 
his  beleagured 
city. 


neighbors,  abandoned  and  angry. 

“You’re  damn  right  we’re  angry,  and  we’re 
going  to  be  angry  for  a  while,”  says  editorial 
page  editor  Troncale.  But  with  the  anger, 
she  adds,  “comes  a  greater  responsibility  to 
do  right  by  people  —  and  make  sure  that 
government  does  right  by  them,  too.” 

This  period  is  also  firing  up  the  newsroom 
about  the  vitality  of  newspapers,  and  the 
profound  impact  they  can  have  on  readers. 

“I  overheard  one  woman  saying  the  other 
day,  ‘If  it  weren’t  for  Chris  Rose,  I  don’t 
think  I  would  have  kept  my  sanity,’”  Amoss 
says,  referring  to  the  columnist  who  many 
will  tell  you  is  the 
voice  of  New 
Orleans  these  days. 

New  Orleans  now 
is  full  of  stories,  too 
many  for  any  news¬ 
room  to  do  them 
all.  Amoss,  in  the 
words  of  O’Byrne, 
performs  “triage” 
on  them.  He’s  doing 
it  with  his  charac¬ 
teristic  touch.  “It’s 
a  funny  thing,”  Dan 
Shea  says.  “His 
stamp  is  on  eveiy'- 
thing,  but  he’s  never 
tried  to  put  his 
thumb  on  anything.” 

In  the  years  before  Katrina  hit,  the  Times- 
Picayune  that  Amoss  edited  became  known 
for  reflecting  the  unique  culture  of  New 
Orleans,  and  that  has  continued  even  in  a 
paper  that  must  devote  a  page  and  a  half  of 
agate  to  listings  under  headings  such  as 
Missing  People,  Missing  Pets,  and  FEMA. 

“I’ve  always  felt  that  if  you’re  going  to  be  a 
newspaper  for  a  place  like  New  Orleans, 
you’ve  got  to  embrace  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
place,”  he  says.  A  few  minutes  later,  he  adds 


with  a  laugh:  “It’s  hard  not  to  reflect  New 
Orleans.  It’s  such  a  weird  place,  you’d  have 
to  consciously  stifle  it.” 

Covering  the  heart  and  soul  of  New 
Orleans  —  its  food,  music,  and  culture  — 
is  almost  a  political  imperative  now, 

O’Byrne  suggests:  “You’ll  see  in  [the 
features  sections]  why  New  Orleans  is 
worth  fighting  for.” 

That’s  what  Amoss  is  doing,  with  the  pa¬ 
per  and  outside  it.  On  Thanksgiving  week¬ 
end,  The  Washington  Post  published  his 
pointed  Op-Ed  demanding  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  fulfill  its  obligation  to  rebuild  the 
levees  —  and  get  it 
right  this  time.  “Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  was  still 
smarting  from  the 
embarrassing  federal 
response  to  Katrina 
when  he  stood  in  the 
heart  of  our  city  and 
made  his  promise  to 
rebuild,”  he  concluded 
then.  “It  would  be  a 
greater  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  an  entire 
nation  if  that  promise 
went  unfulfilled.” 

New  Orleans  is  the 
city  he  w'as  bom  in, 
where  he  and  architect 
Nancy  Monroe,  his  wife  of  30  years,  raised 
their  grown  children  Adam  and  Sophie. 

Now  Jim  Amoss  wants  his  village  back. 

On  our  tour  of  Lakeview,  we  pass  a  refrig¬ 
erator  on  the  side  of  a  street.  There  are  so 
many  of  them  everywhere,  and  itinerant 
demolition  crews  spray  paint  advertising 
on  them.  “Gutting,”  it  said,  followed  by  a 
phone  number. 

“Come  back  here  at  night,”  Amoss  says 
that  sunny  mid-December  day,  “and  it’s 
utter  darkness.”  H 


SWAT  Officer  Lt.  Chris  Mandry  receives  a  kiss 
from  a  young  girl  he  rescued  from  New 
Orleans’  hard-hit  Ninth  Ward  on  Aug.  29. 


Paper  rebounds 
in  circ,  revenue 

JUST  BEFORE  HURRICANE  KaTRI- 
na  wiped  out  entire  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  New  Orleans,  the  city 
had  an  estimated  population  of 
463,000.  Four  months  later,  officials 
figured  it  had  an  “overnight  popula¬ 
tion,”  as  they  call  it,  of  about  100,000. 

It  would  not  seem  a  promising  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  hometown  Times-Picayune. 
Yet  there  are  signs  the  paper  may  not 
be  in  nearly  the  woeful  straits  so  many 
predicted  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  Katrina. 

For  one  thing,  much  of  the  Times- 
Picayune's  core  suburban  market  es¬ 
caped  significant  desolation.  “You  cross 
from  New  Orleans  into  Metairie,  and 
it’s  like  going  from  East  Berlin  to  West 
Berlin  in  the  Cold  War,  and  that’s  where 
our  readers  are,”  says  Editor  Jim  Amoss. 

For  the  first  three  Sundays  of 
December,  the  paper  distributed  a  little 
more  than  200,000  copies.  Publisher 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr.  says.  In  the  FAS-FAX 
for  the  six  months  ended  March  31, 
2005,  the  paper  reported  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  288,706  and  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  261,573. 

Phelps  says  circulation  will  continue 
to  grow  as  more  people  return,  but 
he  says  the  paper  is  already  gaining 
circulation  in  areas  where  homes  are 
occupied.  “And  [those  households] 
are  usually  occupied  with  more  families 
than  in  the  past,”  he  adds.  “Many  are 
living  with  two  or  three  family  units 
in  the  same  home.” 

Advertising,  too,  is  beginning  to  come 
back  from  the  initial  promises  of  “We’ll 
be  opening  soon”  from  businesses  that 
were  hopeful  but  obviously  unable  to 
spend  freely.  And  even  as  the  main 
paper  rebuilds  audience  and  advertising, 
it  has  expanded  its  product  line,  Phelps 
notes.  On  Dec.  9,  the  Times-Picayune 
launched  the  new  niche  publication 
WISH,  a  monthly  shopping  guide. 

It  also  produces  a  Mardi  Gras  sec¬ 
tion,  with  the  fest  going  on  as  usual  this 
year,  if  somewhat  reduced.  Amoss  said 
on  National  Public  Radio’s  “Fresh  Air” 
recently  that  he  plans  to  be  in  town  for 
all  eight  days,  “and  to  partake  in  it  fully, 
as  I  have  every  year.  We  mask  on  Fat 
Tuesday,  and  we  encourage  all  our  read¬ 
ers  to  do  likewise.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Shining  performers  in  production  deserve  as  much  recognition  as  editors  and  publishers.  That’s 
why  Editor  &  Publisher  has  created  the  Production  All-Stars  Awards,  to  celebrate  ingenuity, 
innovation  and  intelligent  management  of  the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
newspaper  business.  This  first  annual  awards  event  furthers  E&P's  coverage  of,  and  commitment 
to,  the  crucial  technology  sector. 

We’ll  honor  six  winners  in  all,  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and  post-press)  for  papers 
with  circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation  between  50,000-149,999,  and  papers 
with  circulation  of  150,000  or  more.  E&P  will  donate  $500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the 
International  Newspaper  Group’s  annual  scholarship  fund,  which  benefits  undergraduate  students 
who  will  pursue  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 

Now  through  May  15th,  we’re  accepting  nominations  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  of 
active  employees  who  have  worked  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  production,  recognizing  stellar 
performances  or  contributions  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 
TEAM  BUILDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P.  Awards  will  be  presented  during  the 
2006  ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  18-21  at  The  Crowne  Plaza  Hotel  Detroit-Metro  Airport. 
For  more  information  about  the  ING  conference,  visit  www.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 


COMPLETE  YOUR  NOMINATION  BY  MAY  15  AT  WWW.EDIT0RANDPUBLISHER.COM/ALLSTARS 

AND  BE  PART  OF  THE  STAR-MAKER  MACHINERY. 
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Increase  advertising  revenue  and  enhance  your 
on-  and  offline  marketing  presence  with 
powerful  new  products  from  MediaSpan 


Drive  revenue  and  lineage  for  your  publication  through  the 
Classified  E-Commerce  Module  from  MediaSpan  Online 
Services.  Create  a  local  online  marketplace  with 
MediaSpan's  Advertising  Suite  for  newspapers.  Generate  valuable 
marketing  data  that  will  help  increase  your  readership  with 
MediaSpan  Media  Software's  CirculationPro  software. 

MediaSpan's  Classified  E-Commerce  Module  integrates  directly 
into  your  Web  site  and  allows  your  customers  to  write,  enhance 
and  schedule  classified  ads  to  run  in  your  print  publication.  A 
user-friendly  online  ad  composer  guides  customers  through  the 
process,  encouraging  them  to  increase  ad  size,  run  dates,  and 
more,  delivering  the  most  cost-effective  exposure  for  their  ad. 
Ads  are  automatically  parsed  into  searchable  fields  and  payment 
processing  is  available  through  either  PayPal  or  Verisign.  Our 
turnkey  Web-based  tool  is  custom  branded  for  your  publication, 
is  scaleable  and  requires  minimal  local  support. 

Best  of  all,  by  creating  their  own  ads  online  and  choosing  their 
own  "upsells"  customers  tend  to  spend  25%  to  30%  more  versus 
classified  ads  taken  through  a  call  center.  It's  like  getting  a  25% 
bonus  on  every  sale! 

MediaSpan's  Advertising  Suite  for  newspapers  delivers  enhanced 
results  for  your  advertisers  by  helping  you  easily  create  and 
manage  an  online  marketplace  for  display  and  classified  ads. 

Traffic  and  track  online  advertisements  on  your  websites  and  in 
emails,  and  deliver  detailed  reporting  to  your  advertisers  that 
support  the  powerful  results  of  their  extended  exposure.  Also, 
through  MediaSpan's  Advertising  Suite,  visitors  to  your  Web  site 
can  conduct  searches  to  find  their  favorite  offers,  then  save, 
print  and  e-mail  the  ads.  They  can  even  create  an  "agent,"  which 
will  do  the  searching  for  them  and  e-mail  them  results.  The  "top 
ads"  feature,  highlights  the  most  popular  ads  providing  addi¬ 
tional  exposure  for  your  best  advertisers.  All  of  the  features 
together  create  an  enhanced  ROI  for  advertisers  that  drive 
repeat  business  and  generate  new  revenue. 

For  more  information  on  both  the  Classified  E-Commerce  Module 
and  the  Advertising  Suite  from  MediaSpan  Online  Services,  call  toll- 
free  877-691-8888,  or  check  out  www.mediaspanonline.com. 

Helping  boost  online  advertising  revenue  and  readership  isn't  all  we 
do.  MediaSpan's  publishing  division,  MediaSpan  MediaSoftware, 


(formerly  Harris  &  Baseview)  is  an  industry  leader  in  circulation 
solutions  that  make  it  easier  for  you  to  deliver  your  print  publica¬ 
tion  and  expand  your  overall  readership. 

CirculationPro  delivers  innovative,  yet  easy  to  use  tools  to  gather 
relevant  information  from  subscribers  and  non-subscribers  alike. 
From  straightforward  demographic  data  analysis  (the  number 
of  24-  to  35-year-olds  you  reach  each  week)  to  pinpointing 
specific  affinity  groups  (the  number  snowboarders  in  your  circ 
area),  MediaSpan's  Circulation  Pro  enables  you  to  harvest,  analyze 
and  report  essential  data  that  can  create  more  powerful  sales 
efforts  for  your  Circulation  department  and  your  advertisers. 

Built-in  outside  mail  management  is  yet  another  way  to  increase 
your  revenue  and  save  your  customers  money.  CirculationPro's 
savvy  mailing  functionality  ensures  that  you're  sending  your 
information — as  well  as  your  customers'  information — in  the 
most  cost-efficient  way. 

For  more  information  on  the  CirculationPro  product  from 
MediaSpan  MediaSoftware,  call  toll-free  734-662-5800,  or  check 
out  www.mediaspansoftware.com. 

MediaSpan  (www.mediaspangroup.com)  powers  digital  content 
management  and  online  marketing  solutions  for  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  media  companies  including,  Gannett,  Scripps,  Advance, 
Media  General,  ABC  Radio  and  Entercom,.  Over  4,500  local  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  and  television  properties  leverage  MediaSpan's 
digital  content  management,  online  marketing,  web  publishing, 
e-commerce  and  online  promotional  solutions. 

For  print  publishers,  MediaSpan's  Media  Software  business  unit 
provides  mission-critical  back-office,  pre-press  infrastructure 
tools  that  enable  the  efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers 
across  traditional  and  digital  platforms.  For  broadcast  radio, 
television,  and  newspapers,  MediaSpan's  Online  Services  business 
unit  provides  a  comprehensive  suite  of  online  marketing 
solutions  including  website  management,  streaming,  and  pod¬ 
casting  tools  that  grow  audience  and  revenue.  For  advertisers, 
the  MediaSpan  Network  leverages  local  media  relationships  with 
over  4,000  customers  to  deliver  an  unparalleled  national  online 
marketing  opportunity.  MediaSpan  sites  reach  over  9M  Unique 
Visitors  each  month  and  cover  300  top  U.S.  DMAs. 
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BET  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  BETTER  PUBLISHING 


At  Harris  &  Baseview,  the  media  software  division  of 
MediaSpan,  our  goal  is  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
efficient  publishincf;  and  keep  you  there.  We’ve  been 
travelling  the  publishing  highways  longer  than  anyone 
in  the  industry,  so  we  know  how  to  keep  you  on  track, 
and  the  best  route  to  get  you  there^ 


back.  With  no-fuss  installations  and  the  best  road-sidfe 
assistance  in  the  industry,  you’ll  burn  less  fuel  to  get 
you  to  your  destination. 

Contact  us  for  more  information  about  our  superior 
publishing  vehicles,  and  find  out  how  you  can  take  one 

f 

for  a  test  drive.  ' 


We  design  solutions  for  advertising,  circulation, 
editorial,  the  Internet,  production  and  syndication, 

so  we  have  covered  lots  of  miles  and  have  lots  of 
models  for  you  to  choose  from. 


Once  you  get  behind  the  wheel  of  one  of  our  many  '  .  ‘ 

solutions,  you’ll  know  why  our  customers  keep  coming 


Florida  campus  321. 242.5000  •  Michigan  Campus  734.662.5800  •  www.harrisbaseview.com 


Charleston  Post  and  Courier  Increases 
Automation  in  Switch  to  Agfa  CtP 

Longer  Editohal  Lead  Times  Thanks  to  Violet-laser 
'.Advantage  DL  and  :Arkitex  Workflow 


Established  in  1803,  The  Charleston  Post  and  Courier 
has  gone  through  many  changes.  The  company 
recently  invested  in  a  complete  prepress  overhaul 
with  Agfa,  including  its  violet-based  CtP  system, 
:Advantage,  the  :Arkitex  workflow,  and  rSublima  screening 
technology.  The  switch  from  film  resulted  in  increased 
automation,  a  streamlined  business  process  and  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  in  quality. 

The  Evening  Post  Publishing  Company  has  always  been  a 
technology  leader.  A  system  that  would  give  the  editorial 
staff  more  time  to  prepare  copy  and  advance  prepress 
department's  capabilities  was  a  logical  step  in  the  compa¬ 
ny's  continued  development.  As  Michael  Bella,  director  of 
production  at  the  Evening  Post  Publishing  Company, 
notes,  automation  combined  with  quality  improvement 
provides  a  straight  path  to  profitability. 

"Too  many  people  on  the  production  end  spend  too  much 
time  worrying  about  plates,"  Bella  said.  "The  more  you 
automate,  the  less  you  worry  about  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  and  the  more  you  can  work  with  your  advertisers  to 
keep  them  completely  satisfied." 

Now  fully  implemented  at  the  Post  and  Courier  (and  soon 
to  be  extended  to  all  the  newspapers  in  the  corporate 
family),  the  system  includes  :Arkitex  workflow  for  flexible 
production  management  and  control;  :IntelliTune  software 
for  enhanced  image  quality  and  consistency;  :Sublima 
screening  technology  to  capture  the  finest  image  details 
and  most  vibrant  colors;  :Advantage  DL  160  platesetters, 
known  for  high  uptime  and  low  operating  costs;  and  ;N91 
negative-working,  violet-sensitized  plates,  which  offer 
unprecedented  reliability  and  ultra-sharp  imaging. 


Michael  Bella,  director  of  production  at  the  Evening  Post  Publishing  Company 


Agfa's  :Sublima  screening  fit  right  in  at  the  Post  and 
Courier,  fully  automating  a  process  that  previously 
required  quite  a  bit  of  manual  labor.  ":Sublima  makes  our 
images  really  pop,  and  it  works  especially  well  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  ilntelliTune.  The  combination  makes  even  run- 
of-the-mill  pictures  look  great,"  Bella  said. 

iSublima  is  Agfa's  most  advanced  screening  option, 
designed  to  improve  print  quality  with  no  extra  effort  on 
press.  Its  patented  XM  (Cross  Modulated)  technology 
achieves  line-screen  rulings  of  up  to  340  lines  per  inch. 

"We  see  savings  well  beyond  what  we  even  anticipated. 
Now  we  truly  have  the  edge  we  need,"  Bella  said. 


With  :Advantage,  the  Post  and  Courier  gains  a  steady 
stream  of  consistent,  high-quality  plates,  with  operating 
costs  kept  low  because  of  its  violet-laser  imaging  system 
and  simple  internal  design.  What  once  took  40  minutes  to 
make  a  plate  now  takes  five,  allowing  the  Post  and  Courier 
to  run  the  latest  information  without  affecting  press  start 
or  finish  times  to  meet  established  delivery  and  circula¬ 
tion  requirements. 

AGFA 


That  edge  has  helped  the  Post  and  Courier  and  its  parent 
company  reach  levels  of  success.  The  flagship  paper 
enjoys  a  healthy  circulation  (more  than  half  a  million 
strong),  a  solid  advertiser  base,  and  a  dedicated  reader- 
ship. 

The  paper's  technological  evaluations  have  been  good 
ones.  Making  the  right  decisions  is  a  consistent  trend  at 
the  venerable  daily— and  that's  a  huge  plus  when  you 
share  the  results  of  your  decisions  with  the  public  365 
days  a  year. 
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With  the  total  Agfa  solution^  we  see  savings 
well  beyond  .what  we  even  anticipated." 


Michael  Bella,  Services  Director,  The  Post  and  Courier 


“When  you  add  the  cost  efficiencies  to  better  dots, 

;Arkitex  workflow  automation  software. 

better  registration,  less  water  usage  and  less  press 

: Advantage  CTP,  :Sublima  XM  screening. 

waste,  Agfa  truly  gives  us  the  edge  we  need,”  says 

ilntelliTune  image  processing  and  Agfa  plates  - 

Michael  Bella  of  Charleston’s  The  Post  and  Courier. 

All  working  together  seamlessly  to  deliver  results 
that  go  beyond  expectations. 

Stay  Ahead.  With  Agfa. 

Agfa  Corporation 

100  Challenger  Road 

AGFA 

Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 

1.800.540.2432  ext.  4848 
www.agfa.com 
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Goss  International  Continues 
Postpress  Momentum 


Seeking  innovation,  proven  execution  and  unique 
solutions,  a  growing  number  of  U.S.  newspapers 
tapped  Goss  International  for  new  packaging  systems 
in  2005.  Highlights  (see  partial  list  below)  included  many 
installations  and  new  orders  featuring  Goss*  Magnapak’ 
and  Goss  NP632™  packaging  systems,  Goss  Omnizone™ 
supervisory  controls  and  integrated  auxiliary  components 
from  Goss  and  Ferag. 

Goss  vice  president  Toby  Clarke  emphasizes  that  Goss  is 
the  only  supplier  providing  newspaper  press  and  postpress 
components  and  says  a  partnership  to  represent  Ferag 
products  further  distinguished  Goss  in  the  postpress  sec¬ 
tor.  "Our  products  are  complementary  and,  by  working 
together,  we  are  presenting  solutions  that  offer  distinct 
advantages  in  terms  of  integration,  versatility  and 
streamlined  workflows,"  according  to  Clarke. 

Clarke  says  a  focus  on  high  net  productivity,  low  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  simplified  operation  and  advanced  zoning  and 
product  personalization  puts  Goss  technology  in  step  with 
modern  insert  advertising  requirements.  "Packaging  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  area  of  opportunity  and  revenue 
potential  for  many  publishers,"  he  concludes.  "We  are 
developing,  configuring,  supplying  and  supporting  the 
systems  that  help  newspapers  capture  this  potential." 

GOSS  2005  NEWSPAPER  POSTPRESS  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  -  Valencia,  CA 

"We  had  a  tight  installation  plan,  but  Goss  beat  the 
deadline  and  got  us  in  production  in  time  for  the 
Holiday  rush." 

— Brian  Dougherty 

The  Press-Enterprise  -  Riverside  CA 

"The  speed  of  the  Magnapak,  the  versatility,  and  the 
integrated  approach  really  fit  our  way  of  production." 

— Steve  Favero 

The  Post  Dispatch  -  St.  Louis,  MO 

"Goss'  proven  ability  to  work  with  other  vendors  to  tie 
our  entire  system  together  was  a  key  factor." 

— Norm  Loraine 


Central  New  York  Newspaper  Group  -  Binghamton,  NY 

"The  NP630  and  Goss  press  and  inserter  grippers  have  a 
proven  record  at  other  Gannett  newspapers." 

— Andrew  Swanton 

Seacoast  Media  Group  -  Portsmouth,  NH 

"We  see  major  integration  advantages  in  being  able  to 
purchase  press  and  postpress  systems  from  one  vendor." 

— Paul  Briand 

The  Post  Register  -  Idaho  Falls,  ID 

"We  felt  the  Magnapak  was  a  very  substantial,  mechani¬ 
cally  solid  machine  that  could  meet  our  needs  for  many 
years  to  come." 

— Roger  Plothow 

The  Union  Leader  -  Manchester,  NH 

"We  chose  this  equipment  because  of  the  speed, 
versatility  and  proven  reliability." 

— Dirk  Ruemenapp 

The  Record  -  Stockton,  CA 

"This  is  a  proven  system  that  precisely  matches  our 
needs  for  more  speed,  more  efficiency  and  more 
extensive  zoning." 

— David  Johnson 


The  South  Bend  Tribune  -  South  Bend,  IN 

"We  believe  the  Magnapak  is  the  only  system  that  can 
deliver  the  speed  and  product  quality  features  that 
we  need."  — Keith  Russell 


Tahoe-Carson  Area  Newspapers  -  Carson  City,  NV 

"We  chose  Goss  because  of  the  exceptional  technology, 
the  reliability  and  the  fact  that  we  wanted  a  complete 
package  from  one  vendor."  — Girish  Pandit 
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Specialized,  customized  solutions 


More  Choice 


GOSS 

Innovation  for  Business 


Unrivalled  expertise 

in  newspaper  and 
commercial  applications 


Widest  range 

of  advanced  press 
and  postpress  solutions 


Customized  solutions 

for  added  customer  value 
•  ♦ 
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Vision  Data: 

Celebrating  1/3  of  a  century  of  continuing  growth, 
innovation,  and  exemplary  service  to  publishers. 


Back  in  the  early-seventies  when  the  early  computers,  with  less 
total  memory  than  today's  hand-held  video  games,  filled 
entire  rooms  and  data  was  contained  on  punch  cards  or  enor¬ 
mous  reels.  Vision  Data  was  born.  Shortly  thereafter.  Vision  Data 
created  what  was  arguably  the  first  computerized  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  management  system  for  two  small  upstate  New  York  daily 
newspapers.  What  followed  was  a  history  of  steady  growth  and  soft¬ 
ware  innovation  for  the  publishing  industry.  Today,  Vision  Data's 
staff  has  grown  from  3  to  nearly  40,  who  are  currently  supporting 
systems  for  Display  and  Classified  Advertising,  General  Accounting 
and  Circulation  Management  in  well  over  1500  publications. 

In  recent  years,  the  industry's  reliance  on  the  stability  and  per¬ 
formance  of  Vision  Data  products  has  consistently  increased.  In 
spite  of  the  dozens  of  newcomers  trying  to  get  in  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  software  business  in  recent  years.  Vision  Data  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  grow  and  innovate,  all  the  while  enhancing  their  reputa¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  customer  service. 

In  the  last  twelve  months,  dozens  of  newspapers  have  made 
major  investments  in  Vision  Data  Software  Systems,  including: 

News-Gazette,  Champaign,  IL  -  40-seat  Vision  Total 
Advertising  System  (Classified  &  Display)  for  43,000  circ  daily 
and  11  weeklies  with  classified  pagination  and  HomeLink 
Internet  ad  entry. 

Standard-Examiner,  Ogden,  Utah  -  50-seat  Vision  Total 
Advertising  System  (Classified  &  Display)  for  60,000  circ  daily 
and  weeklies. 

American  Community  Newspapers,  Eden  Prairie,  MN  -  75-seat 
Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Classified  &  Display)  for  41  week¬ 
lies  &  1  daily  with  classified  Pagination,  Retail  Ad  Layout,  Ad-track¬ 
ing  and  HomeLink  Internet  Ad  Placement. 

Shaw  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Dixon,  IL  -  45-seat  Vision  Total 
Advertising  System  (Classified  &  Display)  for  2  dailies  and  20+ 
weeklies,  with  classified  pagination. 

Red  Wing  Publishing,  Shakopee  &  Hutchinson,  MN  -  25-seat 
Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Classified  &  Display)  for  daily, 
19  weeklies  Also,  Pagination,  Retail  Ad  Layout,  Ad-tracking, 
HomeLink  Internet  Ad  Placement. 

Salisbury  Post,  Salisbury,  NC  -  A  long-time  Vision  Data  soft¬ 
ware  user,  upgraded  to  an  18-user  Vision  Total  Advertising 
System,  including  classified  pagination  and  HomeLink  Internet 
ad  entry  for  23,000  circ.  daily. 

The  Winchester  (VA)  Sun  -  Added  the  Vision  Circulation 
Management  System  for  their  22,000  circ.  daily. 

The  Daily  Leader,  Manchester,  NH  -  Moved  to  Vision  Data  with 
a  new  30-seat  Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Display)  for 
their  60,000  daily. 


Daily  News,  Carroll,  lA  -  5-seat  Vision  Total  Advertising 
(Classified  &  Display)  and  Circulation  Management  systems. 

Sauk  Valley  News,  Sterling,  IL  -  10-seat  Vision  Total 
Advertising  Classified  System,  added  to  an  existing  Vision  Total 
Advertising  Display  Ad  System. 

Community  Shoppers  Inc.,  Delavan,  WI  -  24-seat  Vision  Total 
Advertising  System  (Classified  &  Display)  for  200,000+  circ. 
weekly  group. 

Neighbor  Newspapers,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island  -  6-seat 
Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Classified  &  Display)  with 
classified  pagination  and  Vision  Retail  Ad  Layout. 

Star  Tribune,  Casper,  WY  -  Added  Classified  Pagination  to  their 
existing  Vision  Total  Advertising  System. 

The  Free  Press,  Mankato,  MN  -  Vision  Total  Advertising 
Classified  System,  added  to  an  existing  Vision  Total  Advertising 
Display  Ad  System. 

Laramie  Daily  Boomerang,  Laramie,  WY  -  Vision  Circulation 
Management  System  for  their  6,000  circ.  daily. 

The  Chronicle,  Willamantic,  CT  -  A  long-time  Vision  Data  soft¬ 
ware  user,  upgraded  to  an  8-user  Vision  Total  Advertising 
System,  including  classified  pagination  and  HomeLink  Internet 
ad  entry  for  10,000  circ.  daily. 

The  Daily  Independent,  Ridgecrest,  CA  -  Added  the  Vision 
Circulation  Management  System  for  8,000  circ.  daily. 

Williamson  Daily  News,  Williamson,  WV  -  Vision  Display  Ad 
Billing  and  Vision  Circulation  Management  systems  for  8,000  circ 
daily. 

Heartland  Newspapers,  Inc.  ,  Old  Saybrook,  CT  -  Combined 
over  a  dozen  individual  newspapers  in  6  states  on  to  two  cen¬ 
tral  servers,  running  Vision  Data  Display  Ad  billing.  Accounts 
Receivables  and  Circulation  Management  systems. 

Even  in  this  ever-changing  industry,  it  seems  that  the  tradition¬ 
al  values  of  dedication,  hard  work  and  service  have  paid  off  well 
for  Vision  Data  and  the  1500+  publications  who  depend  on  them 
daily  to  publish  their  newspapers.  What  about  your  company? 

VISION  DATA 


SB 


Top  2006  RESOLUTION: 

"Invest  in  new  advertising,  circulation  or  general  ledger  systems  that  will 
maximize  revenues,  save  time,  streamline  internal  operational  processes,  and 
serve  our  needs  for  the  future." 

Forming  a  working  partnership  with  your 
software  vendor  to  build  your  company  for 
today  and  the  future  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  you  will  take  this  year. 


Top  2006  SOLUTION:  m#  VISION  DATA 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 

Vision  Data  systems  are  currently  powering  over 
1500  of  the  notion's  best-run  most,  profitable 
publications  with  fully-integrated,  cutting-edge 
systems  for  Classified,  Display,  Circulation,  AP/GL 
and  the  Internet! 

It’s  a  brand  new  year  and  Vision  Data  will  again  provide,  as  we  have  for  thirty-plus  years,  some  of 
the  strongest  and  most  innovative  software  solutions  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes,  steadily 
strengthening  our  relationship  with  our  publishing  partners  through  outstanding  service,  support  and 
superior  products. 


Top  2006  PRIORITY: 

Schedule  an  on-line  2-2  V2  hour  WEBEX  demo,  on  in-person  demo 
at  your  location  ora  user  site-visit  this  month  to  learn  more  about 
your  new  2006  Vision  Data  software  solution. 

For  the  best  software  for  your  single 
publication  or  group  of  newspapers,  running 
individually  or  remotely  from  a  central  server, 
from  a  company  with  an  unparalleled 
reputation  for  flawless  customer  service, 
innovation,  and  software  stability  .  .  . 

. . .  seriously  consider  partnering  with  the  industry's  most  experienced  and  solid 
software  provider . . .  Vision  Data. 


To  schedule  your  demo  or  for  more  information  on  Vision  Data  Systems, 
contact  us  at  sales@vdata.com  or  518-434-2194,  ext  12 


PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Bottom  Line  Savings  You  Can  Pass  Along... 


The  symbiotic  relationship  between  publishers  and 
their  advertisers  has  historically  been  a  delicate  one. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  survive  on  the  purse 
strings  of  their  advertisers  who  submit  their  ads  with  one 
purpose:  to  attract  business  with  sharp,  crisp,  clean 
advertisements.  On  the  other  hand,  advertisers  also 
expect  great  rates  from  the  publishers  in  order  to  be  able 
to  afford  placing  their  ads.  The  more  efficient  the  press 
room  becomes,  the  more  savings  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
advertisers  as  well  as  the  consumers. 

At  Web  Press  Corporation,  we  realize  that  your  product  is 
dependent  on  our  product. ..a  press  that  provides  consis¬ 
tent,  sharp  registration  and  vivid,  brilliant  color  with  lim¬ 
ited  run  wastage. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Quad-Stack  in  the  late 
1990's,  Web  Press  has  continued  to  improve  its  perform¬ 
ance.  We  have  made  changes  to  the  machine  itself  to 
tighten  our  virtually  dot-on-dot  registration.  We  provide 
solid  stainless  steel  cylinders  and  bearers  on  the  plate 
cylinders  to  ensure  strength  and  longevity.  Double  oscil¬ 
lation  is  available  for  a  higher  quality  end  product. 

Web  Press  customers  have  mentioned  the  need  for 
increased  management  of  start-up  waste.  Our  Quad-Stack, 
which,  on  its  own,  enables  less  start-up  waste  than 
running  unit-to-unit  four  color,  can  also  be  paired  with 
a  variety  of  inking  systems  which  help  to  lower  wastage 


figures.  More  and  more  Quad-Stack  users  are  getting  down 
to  200  copy  range  per  start-up. 

UV  suppliers  have  teamed  up  with  Web  Press  Corporation 
enabling  pressrooms  to  print  coated  stock  magazines  and 
brochures.  Quad-Stack/UV  customers  are  now  printing 
everything  from  posters  to  calendars  on  machines  that 
were  formerly  considered  "newspaper  presses". 

In  addition,  Web  Press  Corporation  will  soon  offer  new 
technology  encompassing  a  touch-screen  automation 
system.  Each  Quad-Stack  will  have  a  screen  mounted 
directly  on  the  machine  which  will  virtually  eliminate  the 
need  for  manual  adjustments.  (Complete  press-lines 
containing  2,  3  or  more  Quad-Stacks  or  UPM  units  will 
have  a  master  touch-screen  automation  system  mounted 
in  a  free-standing  control  station)  This  automation 
system  will  include  the  ability  to  calculate  and  monitor 
waste  management. 

Web  Press  Corporation. 

You  have  needs... we  have  solutions! 
www.webpresscorp.com 
info@webpresscorp.com 
1-800-424-1411 
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Your  needs  are  unique... 
why  settle  for  a  done? 


Solid  stainless  steel  cylinders 
Bearers  on  blanket  cylinders 
UV  compatible 
A  variety  of  inking  options 
Individually  constructed  for  k 
your  specific  needs 


WEB  Press 


1-800-424-1411 

info@webpresscorp.com 

www.webpresscorp.com 


Partial  view  of  a  double  press  line  installed  August  2005 
Cancun.  Mexico  (2  folders,  6  Quad-Stack  4  over  4  units  and 
4  single  color  UPM  units ) 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Enternet  selected  as  controls  vendor  by  Dallas 
Morning  News  for  its  South  Dallas  plant 
Sunday  Package  collators 


Enternet  LLC  has  been  selected  by  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  to  provide  its  eSP3500  control  systems  for  the 
two  FSI  packaging  systems  for  Sunday  papers  going 
into  the  new  South  Dallas  plant.  The  Morning  News 
becomes  the  fourth  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
to  convert  to  collating  its  Sunday  package,  as  opposed 
to  inserting  preprints  into  various  jackets  within  the 
paper.  The  collated  packages  will  be  polybagged  prior 
to  distribution. 

Construction  of  the  South  Dallas  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  center,  being  built  in  Dallas'  only  Enterprise  Zone, 
will  begin  soon  and  the  first  equipment  to  go  in  will 
be  the  collating  cell.  Startup  is  scheduled  for  1Q07. 
The  collators  themselves,  with  76  pockets  each  and 
completely  servo-driven,  are  being  provided  by  Prim  Hall 
Enterprises  of  Plattsburgh,  NY.  Other  vendors  contributing 
to  the  project  include  Burt  Technologies  and  Sitma  USA, 
providing  the  polybaggers.  Cannon  Equipment,  providing 
the  fully  automated  cart  loading  systems,  and  Westfalia 
Technologies,  providing  the  automated  storage  and 
retrieval  system. 

The  Morning  News  insisted  on  not  only  rock-solid  reliabil¬ 
ity  in  the  controls  it  purchased,  but  also  the  most 
advanced  functionality  in  a  control  system  available  in 
the  market,  today  and  tomorrow.  The  eSP3500  control 
system  includes  the  most  granular  zoning  capability  avail¬ 
able,  a  robust  management  reporting  capability  including 


an  open-source  database  of  all  performance  metrics  in  a 
format  easily  mined  and  the  capability  to  control  the  most 
complex  variable  imaging  on  a  fully- selective  basis. 

Enternet's  roots  in  the  sophisticated  commercial  bindery 
industry  played  a  major  part  in  its  selection.  Enternet 
has  for  many  years  provided  control  systems  to  printers  of 
catalogs  and  magazines  with  capabilities  to  deliver  this 
functionality  without  sacrificing  throughput  or  quality. 
The  Morning  News  has  now  made  a  long-term  commitment 
to  respond  to  advertisers  increasingly  demanding  smaller 
and  more  accurate  targeting  and  fully  selective  variable 
imaging.  Now  these  features  are  available  to  innovative 
newspaper  publishers  through  the  eSP3500  collator 
control  system. 

Enternet  LLC  is  a  27-year-old  company  that  manufactures, 
sells  and  services  the  most  advanced  newspaper  inserter 
and  collator  control  systems,  as  well  as  bindery  line 
control  systems  and  mailing  control  systems  to  direct 
mailers.  For  a  tour  of  products  and  clients,  our  website 
is  www.enternetworldwide.com  and  we  encourage  you 
to  visit! 

Enternet  LLC, 

2400  West  Ogden  Avenue,  Suite  470, 

Lisle,  IL  60532  U.S.A. 

630-300-1800 
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Need  to  Meet  Insert  Verification  Standards? 


It's  as  easy  as. 


WHAT  YOUR  ADVERTISERS  WANT... 


o  At  least  sub-zip  code  insert  delivery 
o  Daily  proof  of  insert  packaging 

i 

o  Daily  production  performance  dAa 

o  Flexibility  to  accommodate  last 
minute  requests 

o  Addressing  and  variable  messaging 


o  Innovative  packaging  solutions  to 
meet  advertisers'  marketing  goals 

o  All  the  above  for  a  complete 
range  of  insert  products  including 
the  Dally  and  Sunday  packages 
and  a  TMC  and  Solo  Mail  program. 

ENTERNET  DELIVERS! 


Job  performance  data  for 
Marketing,  Operations,  Distribution, 
and  General  Management. 


Call  today:  1 ’630-300-1 800 

GnterJrni. 

Enternet  LLC  •  2400  Ogden  Avenue,  Suite  470  •  Lisle,  Illinois  60532  •  www.enternetworldwide.com 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


PSA  Is  the  Newspaper  Industry's  Fastest 
Growing  Magazine  Publisher 


PSA's  flagship  title,  from  house  to  HOME™  magazine 
has  been  published  for  more  than  a  decade.  In 
addition  to  publishing  award-winning,  glossy  maga¬ 
zines,  PSA  continues  to  introduce  strategic  new  titles  for 
the  newspaper  industry  such  as  Better  Health  &  LIVING™ 
magazine.  Wedding  VOW""  magazine,  and  casa  y  HOGAR™ 
magazine. 

Our  unique  partnership  with  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  delivers  a  sophisticated  turnkey,  special 
section  product  that  captures  non-traditional  revenue 
from  your  local  market.  Our  turnkey  program  includes  local 
newspaper  field  training,  ongoing  sales  and  marketing 
support  and  an  array  of  leading-edge  sales  support  tools 
to  ensure  success... a  true  partnership  by  any  industry 


About  Better  Health  &  LIVING™ 

Better  Health  &  LIVING™  (BHL)  is  a  special  section/niche 
publication  that  provides  a  unique  advertising  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  help  newspapers  generate  additional  revenue  in  the 
health  care  market.  It  is  a  full-color  glossy  magazine  that 
offers  a  national  perspective  on  health  issues  coupled 
with  an  array  of  advice  and  information  that  allows  the 
reader  to  find  resources  at  a  local  level-through  local 
advertisers. 

At  the  helm  of  Better  Health  &  LIVING  is  Susan  Flagg- 
Godbey,  former  Editorial  Creative  Director  at  Prevention 
Magazine  (Rodale,  Inc),  the  13th  largest  consumer  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  U.S.  BHL  has  quickly  become  one  of  the 
nation's  most  authoritative,  trustworthy  and  innovative 


standard. 

About  from  house  to  HOME™ 

from  house  to  HOME™  (FHTH)  is  the 
largest  newspaper-delivered,  full-color, 
glossy  home  magazine  in  the  United 
States,  from  house  to  HOME  delivers  the 
unique  combination  of  national  quality 
content  with  a  featured  home  and 
accompanying  editorial  from  your  local 
market.  The  magazine's  strong  editorial 
focus  on  new  products  and  trends  sur¬ 
rounding  building,  buying,  decorating, 
landscaping,  and  remodeling  has  cata¬ 
pulted  this  award-winning  special  sec¬ 
tion  to  over  300  titles  approaching  75 
select  markets  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  represents  a  cumulative 
circulation  of  around  2  million  copies 
and  makes /rom  house  to  HOME  the  4th 
largest  home  magazine  as  measured  by 
our  total  circulation. 

By  selecting  specific  reader  demo¬ 
graphics,  our  newspaper  partners  can 
use  from  house  to  HOME  as  an  upscale 
platform  for  local  advertisers  to  display 
their  higher  end  products,  such  as 
home  furnishings,  flooring  and  appli¬ 
ances.  As  well  as  attracting  local  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  builders  and  decorators, 
this  opportunity  is  also  ideal  for  any 
local  business  selling  into  this  demo¬ 
graphic  group. 


sources  for  practical  health  informa¬ 
tion.  It  provides  readers  with  the  lat¬ 
est  information  on  health,  fitness, 
nutrition  and  healthy,  active 
lifestyles.  Flagg-Godbey  has  assem¬ 
bled  a  national  award-winning  team 
of  journalists,  doctors  and  health 
experts. 

About  Wedding  VOW™ 

This  semi-annual,  full-color  wedding 
magazine  offers  local  advertising 
opportunities  and  features  editorial 
highlighting  the  latest  wedding  trends 
while  providing  great  ideas  for  plan¬ 
ning  a  wedding  in  your  local  market. 
Wedding  VOW  also  offers  an  online 
wedding  planner,  vowplanner.com, 
which  enables  your  advertisers  to 
further  brand  their  products  and  servic¬ 
es  through  value-added,  long-term 
website  advertising. 

With  total  cumulative  circulation 
approaching  3  million,  PSA  is  the 
newspaper  industry's  fastest  growing 
magazine  publisher. 

Contact: 

Lisa  Parelli, 

Executive  Vice  President 
Publication  Services  of  America,  Inc. 
(972)943-3273 
Iparelli  @  psamags.com 
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Publication  Sorvicos  of  America 


For  more  information,  please  call 

Lisa  Parelli  972-943-3273  or  e-mail  lparelli@psamags.com 
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SPECIAL  ADVE:RTISING  SECTION 


It's  all  in  the  numbers! 


1.2  million  is  a  big,  and  very  important  number  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  It's  the  total  audience  reached  by  the 
Times  and  its  Web  sites  each  week.  That's  according  to  the 
2005  Scarborough  Report  (Release  Two,  August  2004  - 
July  2005. 

The  Times  believes  strongly  in  the  relevance  of  the  total 
audience  reached.  The  "total  audience"  designation  best 
reflects  the  different  ways  people  get  their  information, 
albeit  from  the  same  source.  The  Times'  delivery  of  news 
and  advertising  can  now  take  three  forms.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  the  newspaper  with  its  paid  circulation,  second,  the 
Times'  high-profile  Web  sites  and  also  tbt  Tampa  Bay 
Times,  a  free  weekly  publication  for  25  to  34  year  old 


adults  distributed  in  more  than  1800  locations  through¬ 
out  Tampa  Bay. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is,  and  has  been,  Tampa  Bay's 
largest  newspaper  for  more  than  34  years,  and  is  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  in  Florida. 

The  Times'  total  audience  will  get  even  bigger  in  the  near 
future.  The  Times'  recent  additions  of  event  marketing 
and  direct  mail  divisions  will  mean  even  more  audience 
will  be  added  when  those  figures  can  be  determined  and 
certified. 

For  the  St.  Petersburg  Times — it's  1.2  million  and  counting. 


^t.|)etcrs:bur0  ®lmes! 

FLORIDA’S  best  NEWSPAPER 
sptimes.com  ♦  tampabay.com 


Welcome  NAA 
Gjnference  Attendees 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  Tampa  Bay’s  largest 
newspaper  and  Florida’s  largest  daily. 


After  all,  our  weekly  audience  equals  the  population 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  our  audience  would  create 
America’s  S""  largest  city...  and  would  populate  a  city 
6  times  the  size  of  Orlando.  Small  world,  huh? 


^tlJetersburg  tElmcs! 

FLORIDA’S  best  NEWSPAPER 


’Source:  2005  Scarborough  Report  (Release  Two.  August  2004-July  2005) 


WE  MAKE  MAGIC 
HAPPEN  HERE... 


The  Times  and  our  Web  sites  reach  a  total  audience 
of  1.2  million  in  an  average  week.  We  like  to  think 
of  this  audience  as  comprising  our  own  little  kingdom. 


sptimes.com  •  tampabay^com 
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SPECIAL  ADVER.TISING  SECTION 


WANTED  brings  intelligence  to 
recruitment  advertising 


More  than  seven  years  of  market  testing  and  product 
innovation  have  culminated  in  a  sure-fire  recipe 
for  success  in  recruitment  classifieds. 

WANTED  Technologies  has  developed  a  New  Media 
Intelligence  strategy  to  increase  sales  in  newspaper 
classifieds.  Their  technology  collects  job  posting  content 
from  thousands  of  web  sites  daily  and  delivers  current 
market  data  to  over  120  classified  ad  departments. 


The  Conference  Board  (US)  launched  a  monthly  index  to 
measure  unique  online  job  postings.  The  Help-Wanted  Online 
Data  SeriesTM  uses  WANTED's  data  to  report  on  advertising 
activity  in  the  nation's  nine  census  regions  and  major  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

For  more  intelligent  solutions,  log  on  to 

www.wantedtech.com. 


"The  nation's  most  progressive 
newspapers  have  realized  that 
growth  in  the  recruitment  cate¬ 
gory,  both  print 

and  online,  depends  on  the 
strength  of  each  sales  call," 
says  Steven  McNair,  WANTED's 
VP  Sales  &  Marketing.  "Using 
our  New  Media  Intelligence, 
salespeople  obtain  real-time 
access  to  their  client's  and 
prospects'  advertising  activity, 
enabling  continuous  efforts 
for  sustaining  and  increasing 
revenue." 

A  three-tiered  approach  takes 
the  sales  cycle  to  a  new  level  of 
sophistication  and  brings  added 
value  to  advertisers.  With  quali¬ 
fied  lead  generation,  regional 
market  data  and  real-time  adver¬ 
tiser  activity,  WANTED  arms  sales 
teams  with  a  plethora  of  door- 
crasher  sales  tactics  to  make  HR 
professionals  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

And  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  are  buying  into  this  strategy. 
WANTED  recently  signed  on 
Gannett  Supply  Co.  to  its  grow¬ 
ing  client  roster,  with  affiliate 
papers  across  the  country  log¬ 
ging  in  to  the  real-time  recruit¬ 
ment  intelligence  tools. 

The  data  collected  by  WANTED  is 
also  useful  in  gauging  market 
share  and  overall  job  availability. 


WANTED  TECHNOLOGIES 
PRESENTS... 


WANTED 


THE  NEW  RECRUITMENT  EQUATION 


1 

,  ^ 

Your  Sales  Team 

+ 

Qualified 

Leads 

+ 

Relevant  market 

information 

'  ■% 

.  1  *1 
t  *  1 

'  + 

Real-time  access  to 

advertiser  activity  i 

.  $ 

.= 

Sales  Success 

Reclaim  the  recruitment  category  and  keep  your  sales  growing. 
WANTED  Technologies  brings  a  New  Media  Intelligence  strategy  to 
newspapers  and  online  classifieds. 

It's  been  tried,  tested  and  proven  effective  bv  the  nation’s  most 
respected  media  organizations. 


Call  (800)  530-0818  to  book  a  personalized  demonstration 
or  visit  WANTED  at  the  NAA  Marketing  conference  in  Orlando, 
February  19-22.  Booth  #514 


www.wantedtech.com 
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'  TAYLOR,  MARY  R. 

Mary  R  Taylor  (nee  Parks),  61,  prrnctpal  of  Cedar- 
brook  High  School  and  resident  o(  Tolsa,  died 
Thursday  at  home.  Beloved  wife  of  Thomas,  devoted 
mother  of  Louis,  Carla  and  Antonio,  loving  of  aunt  to 
many  nieces  and  nephews,  adored  sister  of  Luke 
(Susan),  Elizabeth  (Keith  Turner),  James  (Andrea), 
and  Stephen  (Connie),and  favorite  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  of  hundreds  of  (^darbrook  students,  died 
Thursday,  after  a  short  ill-ness.  Visitation  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  January  14  and  15  from  4pm  to  tom  at 
GomtMtn  r— ral  Home,  1615  Maple  Avenue,  Tulsa 
funeral  at  lOam  Monday  January  16  at  Cedarfarook 
!  High  School  Auditoriutn.  Intetranent  is  private.  Info 
i  'ndguastbookatNevvsOK.com 


When  beloved  high  school  prmcipal  Mary  Taylor  died 
some  200  mourners  gathered  to  celebrate  her  life. 


-■ 
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Mai y  R.  T ayioi 


4  long  lasting  fnend;h>p  It  *4$  a  Cru« 
l  «tt^  gr«  Jt  t.>erson*l  sorrow.  OQt^  »ob 


When  beloved  high  school  principal  Mary  Taylor  died,  1,500 fatnily,  friends  and  students  flooded  to 
their  hometown  newspaper’s  online  guest  book  with  heartfelt  thoughts  about  their  favorite  educator. 


Every  life  leaves  a  legacy  worth  remembering. 
Your  newspaper  should  be  the  place  where  your 
community  remembers.  With  Legacy.com  s  powerful 
online  obituary  service  you  build  community, 
enhance  content,  and  increase  revenue.  More  than 
50%  of  U.S. deaths  are  posted  online  using  Legacy.com ’s 
obituary  services.  We  invite  you  to  join  our  network 
of  more  than  240  newspapers,  ranging  in  circulation 
si2e  from  5,000  to  more  than  1  million,  providing 
this  service  to  their  communities. 


Our  service  includes  a  fully  co-branded  site.  Each  paid 
obituary  is  placed  on  your  site  with  a  Guest  Book, 
and  can  also  include  a  funeral  home  information  page  ■ 
and  links  to  florist,  charity  and  Gift  Shop  pages.  Other 
site  features  include  Moving  Tributes™,  a  multimedia 
product  that  allows  users  to  add  voice,  music,  text  and 
photos  to  obituaries;  ObitFinder™,  a  national  obituary 
search  engine;  and  other  unique  content.  Enhance 
content,  build  community,  and  increase  revenue.  Bring 
your  obituaries  to  life  with  Legacy.com. 


Bringing  your  obituaries  to  life. 


BRING  YOUR  OBITUARIES  TO  UFE;  CONTACT  US; 

^^^^^^j^*^^sPAPERs@LEGACT.coM  ^  PHONE:  888-397-9494,  ext.379^ 
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Opportunity  Knocks  and  ImpreMedia 
Answers  with  ClassSpeed 

Pursuing  hot  opportunities  in  the  Spanish  language  newspaper  market  in  cities 
across  the  U.S.,  ImpreMedia  finds  the  features  and  reliability  of  DTI's  ClassSpeed 
advertising  system  to  be  key  to  a  profitable  strategy. 


In  just  over  two  years  ImpreMedia  brought  together  El  Diario 
La  Prensa,  El  Mensajero,  La  Opinion,  and  La  Raza,  the  #1 
Spanish  language  newspapers  in  four  top  Hispanic  markets: 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  respectively. 

Linking  the  publications  operationally  through  a  new  advertising 
system  was  an  important  next  step. 

"We  felt  that  ClassSpeed  provided  the  best  functionality  for  our 
end  users,  including  a  better  way  to  serve  advertisers  through 
the  Internet."  says  Bob  Mason,  Chief  Technology  Officer  for 
ImpreMedia,  "On  top  of  that,  DTI  is  uniquely  experienced  in 
deploying  their  classified  system  for  use  in  chains  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  cross-sell  between  properties." 

Mason  is  referring  to  ClassSpeed  functionality  that  allows  for 
multiple  newspapers  to  share  the  same  classified  databases, 
while  maintaining  individual  rates,  setups,  users,  tracking  and 
statistics. 


"As  we  go  forward,"  explains  Mason,  "all  the  publications  we  add 
to  the  chain  will  run  from  a  centralized  operation  hosted  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  really  affords  us  significant  economies  of  scale." 

With  plans  for  the  first  site  to  be  live  in  just  months,  ImpreMedia 
needed  a  proven  solution  from  a  reliable  partner. 

"We  have  a  short  timeline  and  I  can't  have  a  partner  that  does  80% 
of  what  we  need,  but  then  falls  short,"  Mason  concludes.  "ClassSpeed 
is  installed  at  a  lot  of  good  newspapers  out  there.  I  personally  did¬ 
n't  want  to  put  in  a  system  that  wasn't  proven  under  fire,  and  DTI's 
track  record  is  phenomenal." 

Contact: 

Alyson  0.  Williams 
awilliams@dtint.com 
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Color  Revenue  the  R  I  C  □  L  a  R  Way 

Amen  CO  lor  could  be  your  best  solution 


Newspapers  are  looking  for  added  revenue,  more 
value  and  cost  reductions  as  never  before.  With  cir¬ 
culation  slipping,  classified  revenue  falling  and  sup¬ 
ply  costs  rising,  a  real  challenge  lies  ahead  to  maintain 
the  bottom  line,  let  alone  build  on  it. 

A  complete  brand  new  double-width  press  line  and  new 
facility  to  house  it  can  be  the  best  choice  in  some  situa¬ 
tions.  But  how  reliable  are  these  long-term  economic 

models  which  are  used  to  justify - 

these  projects  when  the  future 
seems  so  unpredictable?  Only 
time  will  tell. 


plate  lock-ups,  inking  systems  and  complete 
electrical  system  integration. 

Contact: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

1-800-255-6746 

americolor@inlandnews.com 

Bill  Gordon,  Sales  Manager,  Americolor  Div.  Ext.  208 

Beau  Campbell,  President,  Ext.  107 


In  these  uncertain  times.  Inland 
is  in  a  position  to  offer  a  viable 
alternative  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  to  this  kind  of  massive  cap¬ 
ital  outlay.  It's  called  the 
Americolor. 

The  Americolor's  compact  design, 
quality  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
petitive  pricing  can  transform 
your  existing  press  into  equip¬ 
ment  capable  of  producing  much 
more  color  revenue  and  higher 
print  quality.  Here's  why  we 
believe  anyone  seeking  to 
enhance  their  production  capa¬ 
bilities,  should  consider 
Americolor: 

•  State-of-the-art  tower  with 
three  ink  form  rollers  engi¬ 
neered  to  maximize  high-qual¬ 
ity  4/4  color  printing. 

•  Compact  design  to  fit  in  the 
footprint  of  existing  printing 
units — no  need  to  raise  the 
roof  with  this  tower. 

•  Heavy-duty  design  with  an 
overall  weight  that  avoids 
costly  foundation  modifica¬ 
tions. 

•  Shaftless  technology  for  better 
registration,  independent  plat¬ 
ing  of  each  printing  unit  and 
infinitely  variable  compensa¬ 
tion, 

•  Seamless  integration  to  the 
existing  press  with  compatible 


TOWERING 

SUCCESS 


_,The  Herald-Mail  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland 
has  joined  our  growing  list  of  Americolor 
'  tower  installations.  Will  you  be  next? 

1-800-255-6746 

1-91 3-492-90S0  americolor*?inlandnews.eom 


INLAND 

Since  t*)IO 
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As  Advertiser  Privacy  Needs  Grow,  Publishers 
Respond  with  Revenue-Generating  Solutions 


Leading  eMarketplaces  and  print  publishers  are  captur¬ 
ing  new  advertiser  revenue  selling  communications 
solutions  by  PrivateTel. 

cars.com,  a  leading  online  automotive  marketplace,  has 
launched  a  new  phone  service  built  on  PrivateTel's 
ClassAdd  platform,  that  lets  private-party 
sellers  feature  a  disposable  number  in 
their  automobile  ads. 

Chris  Long,  cars.com's  director  of  private  party  services, 
said,  "Ensuring  the  safety  of  cars.com  sellers  is  paramount. 
Our  partnership  with  PrivateTel  affirms  our  commitment  to 
advertiser  safety  and  afford  our  sellers  an  important,  addi¬ 
tional  layer  of  personal  security  during  the  sales  process," 

NewTimes,  the  largest  independently  owned  group  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  newsweeklies  in  the  U.S.,  recently  launched 
ClassAdd  for  classified  advertisers  across  the  Nation. 

Ken  Stocker,  New  Times'  Corporate  Classified  Director 


commented,  "  ClassAdd  will  deliver  unparalleled  privacy 
features  for  advertisers  while  generating  new  revenue  for 
our  member  newsweeklies." 

For  online  Web  sites,  PrivateTel's  Click-and-Connect  serv¬ 
ice  lets  buyers  and  advertisers  connect  instantly  and 
anonymously  by  phone,  accelerating  sales. 
By  simply  clicking  a  button  on  a  web  page, 
users  can  connect  by  phone  with  the  party 
they  are  trying  to  reach.  Once  the  buyer 
clicks  on  the  web  page  button,  the  system  places  calls  to 
each  of  the  people  and  connects  the  phone  call. 

"Publishers  can  use  PrivateTel  services  with  no  up-front  or 
on-going  investment  and  no  risk,"  adds  PrivateTel  CEO 
Dan  Kaluzny.  Our  services  work  with  all  phones,  including 
cellular  and  international  numbers." 

According  to  WebProNews.com's  Jason  Lee  Miller,  it's  "an 
offer  you  can't  refuse." 


PrivateTel 

Privacy.  Convenience.  Safety. 


Add  Profit  &  Privacy  to  Your  Classifieds 


See  Us  at  the  NAA  Marketing  Conference,  Booth  #404 


ClassAdd  Service 


Click-and-Connect 


PrivateTel's  innovative  communication 
solutions  deliver  immediate  profit  to 
your  online  &  print  classifieds! 


Online  &  Print  Classified  Revenue 


PrivateTel 


Privacy.  Convenience.  Safety. 

To  learn  more,  coll  1-800-880-5910  or  visit  www.privatetelsolutions.com. 
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THE  SOURCE  FOR  AD  AGENCIES,  BRAND  MARKETERS  AND  MEDIA 
www.adweek.com/directorles  or  Call  1-800-562-2706 


UGAGOOES 


2006  ADWEEK 

It  only  takes  seconds  to  target  and  download 
branch-specific  information  on  6,300  agencies, 
media  services  and  PR  firms  with  27,000  personnel. 

•  Detailed  information  for  each  location 

•  Location,  phone,  fax,  e-mail  and  web  site 

•  Agency  category,  services  and  fields  served 

•  Key  personnel,  accounts  and  annual  billings 


2006  BRANDWEEK 

Packed  with  distinct  information  on  7,300+  U.S. 
consumer  brands  and  19,000  personnel.  The 
Brandweek  Directory  is  a  unique  resource. 

•  Marketing  location,  phone,  fax,  web  site 

•  Nielsen  supplied  annual  media  expenditures 

•  Lead,  multicultural  and  roster  agencies 

•  Key  personnel  in  brand  marketing 


2006  MULTICULTURAL 

The  only  source  for  the  leading  companies  targeting 
ads  to  the  Hispanic/Latino,  Asian  American,  African 
American  and  CLBT  communities. 

•  Ad  agencies,  media  services  and  PR  firms 

•  Brands  spending  multicultural  ad  dollars 

•  Radio,  television,  newspaper,  magazine,  online 
and  network  multicultural  media 


$699  Online/$399  Print  &  CD 


$699  Online/$399  Print  &  CD 


$499  Online/$299  Print 


WEEKLY  UPDATES  ONLINE  KEEP  YOU  CURRENT 

Refreshed  weekly  with  the  most  current  information  available,  the  online  edition  ensures  you  will  have  up-to-date  data  at  your  fingertips.  Target  and 
build  lists  in  seconds  using  multiple  criteria,  then  download  name,  title,  company  name,  address  and  phone  number  for  mail  merge. 

•  Target  brands  by  brand  name,  marketer  name,  location,  industry  category,  media  expenditure,  ad  agency,  job  function  and  job  title. 

•  Search  agencies  by  location,  type  of  agency,  services,  industries  served,  account/client  name,  billings,  job  function  and  job  title. 

•  Generate  lists  by  multicultural  community,  company  type,  services,  clients,  media  type,  job  function  or  title,  company  name  and  much  more 
Adweek  and  Brandweek  Directories  are  also  available  in  print  with  a  companion  CD-ROM.  Published  annually,  the  print/CD  combo  provides  you  with  the 
same  detailed  information  and  branch-specific  listings.  Comprehensive  indexing  allows  you  to  locate  information  quickly  and  you  can  search,  retrieve  and 
download  lists  as  well.  The  CD-ROM  is  compatible  with  Windows™  operating  systems  only.  ORDER  TODAY  AND  SAVE! 


ORDER  ADWEEK/BRANDWEEK  COMBO  AND  SAVE  $100! 
www.adweek.com/directories  or  Coll  1-800-562-2706 


After  taking  hits  ftrom  Craigslist 
and  others,  some  newspapers  are 
eutting  or  even  erasing  classified 
rates.  Can  this  really  pay  oft"? 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Five  months  ago,  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
made  a  bold  move  —  at  least  in  the  staid  world  of 
classifieds.  In  response  to  ever-growing  threats,  the 
paper  decided  to  offer  private-party  print  ads,  for  mer¬ 
chandise  $5,000  or  less,  for  free. 

One  could  say  they  didn’t  have  much  of  a  choice.  Research  con¬ 
ducted  in  2004  suggested  that  the  paper’s  entire  classified  section 
was  losing  relevance,  not  just  its  private-party  category.  Competi¬ 
tors  like  Craigslist  and  eBay  and  even  the  print  components  of 
online  sites  like  AutoTrader  were  circling  the  Union-Tribunes 
market  like  sharks,  just  as  they  are  doing  elsewhere. 

“We  were  always  viewed  as  the  most  trusted  source,”  says  Scott 
Whitley,  the  Union-Tribunes  advertising  director.  “People  read  classi¬ 
fieds  because  they  were  fun.  They  found  stuff  they  didn’t  expect  to 

find.  It  was  entertainment.”  But  like  a  The  category  classes  got  a  brush-up  to 

popular  sitcom  gone  stale  after  too  many  appear  more  modern.  For  example,  ads  for 

seasons,  the  Union-Tribune  did  little  to  hybrid  vehicles  are  now  listed  separately 
refresh  its  routine  —  and  audiences  began  from  traditional  automobiles, 
to  turn  away.  “The  discovery  factor  was  in  More  than  aesthetics,  the  move  to  make 

our  competitors’  pages,”  Whitley  admits.  private-party  ads  gratis  was  imperative  in 

So  a  few  months  ago,  the  paper  re-  the  classified  overhaul.  The  program  offers 

designed  its  classified  section  to  make  it  three  lines  of  advertising,  for  seven  days, 

more  user-friendly.  They  took  the  slew  of  for  free.  And  the  ads  run  for  free  on  its  Web 

contact  numbers  and  boiled  it  down  to  one.  site,  SignOnSanDiego.com.  “We  made  a 


fairly  early  decision  we  were  going  to  have 
to  go  to  a  free  model,”  Whitley  says.  “We 
had  to  change  to  reflect  the  community. 
Then  it  became  a  decision  of  how  far  and 
how  wide  to  take  it.” 

The  Union-Tribune,  which  reported  a 
daily  circulation  of 314,279  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  2005  FAS-FAX,  is  already  benefiting. 
Whitley  says  that  as  of  mid-December,  ad 
count  for  the  private-party  category  had 
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Classified  Advertising 
Director  Scott  Stine, 
front  right,  has  led  the 
Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette's  ad  department 
to  greater  revenue  via 
free  private-party  ads. 


grown  by  160%.  Activity  in  the  online  sec¬ 
tion  that  encourages  people  to  place  their 
ads  through  the  web  ballooned  400%. 

The  paper’s  call  volume  increased  27%. 

The  Union-Tribune  understands  it  has 
to  spend  now  to  gain  in  the  future.  Whit¬ 
ley  estimates  that  the  paper  is  losing  about 
$1  million  in  private-party  ads  since  the 
move  to  free  —  the  category  represents 
about  5%  of  overall  classified  revenue.  In 


addition,  $1  million  went  towards  promot¬ 
ing  the  program  and  another  $1  million 
accounts  for  added  newsprint  costs. 

In  the  long  run,  the  loss  is  perhaps  negli¬ 
gible  —  San  Diego  is  betting  that  a  healthy 
private-party  ad  section  will  lift  the  entire 
category.  “This  was  not  a  revenue  play,  it 
was  about  readership  and  strategy,”  Whit¬ 
ley  says.  “If  we  don’t  have  the  vibrancy  that 
private  party  brings  to  the  pages,  the  rest 
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high  maximum  because  it  employs  a  reser¬ 
vation  system  that  limits  the  amount  of 
free  private-party  ads  and  allows  for 
upsells. 

The  system  is  broken  down  by  classifica¬ 
tion.  As  a  hypothetical  example,  only  five 
ads  for,  say,  an  Audi  selling  under  $20,000 
are  allowed  daily.  If  those  slots  are  full,  the 
buyer  of  the  classified  can  wait  until  the 
next  time  the  space  is  available,  or  they 
can  pay  for  it  if  they  want  that  ad  to  run 
immediately.  Stine  points  to  another  bene- 

fit:  “We’re 
giving  ads 


Says  Stine,  “The  revenue  you  gain  far  out¬ 
weighs  the  revenue  you  give  up.” 


of  our  franchise  is  significantly  at  risk.” 

The  question  now  is:  Will  other  papers 
around  the  country  embrace  free  classi¬ 
fieds?  And  do  they  even  have  much  of  a 
choice  in  2006? 


Dissecting  Craigslist 

The  Union-Tribune  and  Democrat- 
Gazette  aren’t  the  only  ones  that  know  “free” 
lures  them  in.  Just  ask  such  competitors  as 
Craigslist,  Google,  and  Microsoft. 

“The  long-term  risk  I  think  for  publishers 
is  not  just  free  ads  from  Craigslist,  but  from 
lots  of  different  sources,”  says  Barry  Parr, 
a  media  analyst  with  Jupiter  Research.  “A 
lot  of  big  players  are  going  to  put  a  lot  be¬ 
hind  this.  All  of  these  companies  are  going 
to  give  away  classifieds  in  order  to  build 
an  audience.” 

!  No  other 
!  competitor 
^  has  been  on 

the  minds  of 

^  j  classified  man- 

I  agers  as  much  as 
j  Craigslist.  The 
j  stripped-down 

I'  online  listings  site 
has  been  around 
longer  than  you 
think  —  more  than 
started  more  as  an 
ny  calculated  move  to 
newspaper  industiy. 
g  Newmark  founded 
Francisco  as  a  com- 
a  place  where  he  and 
commend  things  to 
:ity.  The  site  took  off, 
•ted  postings  all  types 
lings  such  as  jobs  and 
rent  —  all  for  free. 
Taigslist  has  mush- 
sites  in  all  50  states, 
ee  billion  page  views 
over  10  million 

U1114UC  viaiiwia.  In  2005,  the  number 
of  page  views  grew  by  200%. 

The  seemingly  massive  operation  — 
though  it  won’t  comment  on  numbers, 
Craigslist  reportedly  pulls  in  about  $10 
million  in  annual  revenue  —  is  operated  by 
a  small  team  of  19  staffers  who  keep  the 
sites  humming.  The  employees  largely  field 
requests  from  Craigslist  users.  The  most 
common  inquiry:  people  wanting  Craigslist 
to  cover  more  cities. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  listings  are 
free,  Craigslist  makes  revenue  by  under¬ 
charging  for  job  listings  in  three  cities: 

New  York  ($25),  Los  Angeles  ($25)  and  San 
Francisco  ($75)  (see  chart,  page  73). 

Jim  Buckmaster,  Craigslist’s  CEO,  says 
the  only  reason  the  site  charges  for  job 


Give  a  little,  gain  a  lot 

Aside  from  outside  players  like 
Craigslist,  Google,  and  Microsoft,  not  to 
mention  the  countless  other  publications 
that  threaten  a  newspaper’s  classified  terri¬ 
tory,  newspapers  also  have  to  deal  with 
classified  revenue’s  general  ups  and  downs. 

In  a  report  issued  by 
Merrill  Lynch,  analysts  for 
the  research  firm  wrote, 

“given  expectations  of  a 
slowing  economy  in  2006, 
classified  advertising,  the 
most  cyclical  component, 
is  likely  to  slow.”  Within  the 
category,  auto  will  continue 
to  slip,  though  not  as  dramatic 
as  last  year’s  high  single-digit 
decline.  More  bad  news:  It’s 
unlikely  that  real  estate,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  help  wanted,  will  repeat 
the  high  single-digit  gains  this  year. 

In  response,  more  and  more  papers 
beyond  San  Diego  are  studying  the  idea 
that  free  private-party  ads  will  help  save 
the  classified  category  and  grow  reader- 
ship.  It’s  a  concept  that  had  been  tested 
and  proved  by  at  least  one  paper,  the 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette,  in  Little  Rock 
—  purportedly  the  first  paper  to  venture 
out  with  free  private-party  ads. 

The  Democrat-Gazette,  a  176,917-circula¬ 
tion  daily,  started  giving  out  free  private- 
party  ads  in  1978  in  a  risl^  attempt  to  win 
a  losing  newspaper  battle  —  it  had  only 
18%  of  classified  market  share  —  with  a 
competing  daily,  then  Xhe  Arkansas 
Gazette.  The  idea  was  that  free  private  ads 
would  bulk  up  the  section,  which  would 
draw  more  readers,  which  would  lead  to 
more  automotive  advertising. 

The  family-owned  Democrat,  as  it  was 
known  at  the  time,  found  the  strategy 
worked  not  once  but  twice.  Circulation  in¬ 
creased,  forcing  the  owners  of  the  Gazette 
to  sell  to  Gannett;  later,  Gannett  pulled  out 
of  the  market  —  and  in  1991,  the  Democrat 
purchased  the  assets  of  the  Gazette. 

That  same  approach  is  pushing  back 
on  new  competitors  today  (see  “Battle  for 
Bentonville,”  E&P,  Nov.  2005  ).  The  Demo¬ 
crat-Gazette  still  offers  free  private  ads 
with  the  generous  ceiling  of  $20,000.  “We 
want  the  content,  and  we  want  lots  of  cars,” 
says  Classified  Advertising  Director  Scott 
Stine.  The  paper  gets  away  with  such  a 


away,  but  we’re  selling  several  thousand  a 
month  in  enhancements.” 

Last  year,  the  department  expanded  the 
free  category  and  watched  the  numbers  in¬ 
crease.  In  August,  the  private-party  lineage 
doubled  when  compared  to  the  previous 
year,  and  the  paper  picked  up  a  whopping 
72%  more  paid  ads.  For  2005,  private- 
party  ad  count  was  up  5%. 

The  free  ads  (which  include  upsells  and 
those  not  wanting  to  wait  around  for  a 
booked  reservation)  lifted  the  entire  classi¬ 
fied  category,  even  auto.  In  2005,  classified 
ad  revenue  was  up  8%.  Automotive  grew 
3.7%  in  the  same  period.  In  December,  auto 
was  up  5%,  and  that  was  up  against  tough 
comparisons  —  in  2004,  auto  jumped  45%. 
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listings  in  those  markets  is  to  enable  them 
to  cover  their  costs.  But  beyond  that,  they 
use  it  as  a  way  to  mitigate  the  flow  of  post¬ 
ings.  Craigslist  started  charging  for 
jobs  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  in 
mid-2004.  “It  was  driven  largely  by 
the  fact  we  were  having  trouble 
physically  managing  the  number 
of  ads  coming  in,”  Buckmaster 
explains.  The  site  is  considering 
implementing  charges  for  job 
postings  in  four  other  cities. 

And  though  Craigslist  might  be 
known  as  a  place  to  look  for  quirky 
things  or  people,  its  No.  1  section  for 
page  views  is  jobs:  It  posts  about 
250,000  listings  each  month. 

The  numbers  are  formidable,  but 
it’s  difficult  to  judge  exactly  what 
Craigslist  is  doing  to  newspapers. 

In  its  stomping  grounds  of  San 
Francisco,  Craigslist  is  pummeling 
newspapers.  According  to  a  widely 
circulated  report  from  consulting  firm 
Classified  Intelligence  in  December  of 
2004,  it  was  estimated  that  Craigslist  had 
already  cost  Bay  Area  newspapers  $50  to 
$65  million  in  employment  advertising 
revenue. 


When  asked  how  he  feels  about  Craigslist 
being  thought  of  as  a  serious  threat  to 
newspapers,  Buckmaster  responds,  “For 

- any  business  that  is 

,  focused  exclusively 

on  doing  as  well 


^iA^FIED 


Steve  Bernard, 
senior  VP  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  The 
Sacramento  Bee, 
says  his  paper’s 
free  classifieds 
were  successful. 


as  it  possibly  can  for  its  customers  or  users, 

I  think  it  is  nonsensical  to  say  that  another 
company  is  threatening  its  business.  For 
any  business  that  does  not  put  its  users  first 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations. 


loss  of  business  is  inevitable.” 

Gordon  Borrell,  president  and  CEO  of 
Borrell  Associates  Inc.,  says  the  Craigslist 
effect  is  real  but  it’s  hard  to  put  a  number 
on  it:  “What  they  are  taking  away  from 
newspapers  is  a  big  question.  It’s  probably 
more  of  the  strategic  franchi.se  than  actual 
dollars.  But  in  the  end,  the  strategic  fran¬ 
chise  is  far  more  valuable.” 

Jupiter  Research’s  Parr  holds  the  same 
view:  “I  don’t  think  Craigslist  is  the  largest 
threat  to  newspapers  right  now.  Having 
said  that,  what  it  represents  is  a  warning  of 
free  classifieds.  There  are  other  ways  to  ex¬ 
ploit  a  lot  of  things  learned  from  Craigslist.” 

Google,  Gates  get  into  the  act 

Which  inexorably  brings  us  to  Google  and 
Microsoft.  Both  giants  may  be  launching 
versions  of  Craigslist  with  their  own  spin. 

In  November,  Google  floated  Google 
Base,  a  database  that  lets  users  upload 
personal  information  that  might  not  be 
found  anywhere  else.  Marc  Leibowitz, 
Google’s  director  of  strategic  partnerships, 
explains  that  someone  could  put  their 
mother’s  chicken  soup  recipe  on  the  site  for 
other  people  to  search  and  use.  It’s  almost 
like  a  more  manageable  version  of  Google’s 


Hired  30 
new  employees 

Invested  in 
new  equipment 

Built  a  loyal 
customer  base 


Protected  the  business 
with  an  emergency 
preparedness  plan 


With  ready.gov, 

the  business  you’ve  worked 
so  hard  to  build  can  be  as 
prepared  as  possible  should 
a  disaster  strike.  Download 
free,  easy-to-use  checklists, 
templates  and  other 
resources  to  help  you 
develop  an  affordable 
plan.  Protect  your  life’s 
work — start  or  update 
your  plan  today. 


Becoming  a  success  is  hard  work.  Protecting  it  isn’t,  www.ready.gov 
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■HH^I  ‘Thejong- 
term  risk  is 
■ra  not  just  free 
ads  fr^ir  Craigsiist.” 

—  BARRY  PARR/Jupiter  Research 


through  contextual  ads.  “The  goal  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  customers  with  the  easiest  way  to 
sell  and  purchase  items  online,”  Wiseman 
says.  And  like  Google,  Microsoft  is  willing 
to  oblige  print  partnerships.  “We  are  happy 
to  work  with  partners  whose  products  are 
desired  by  consumers,  and  currently  that 
would  include  offline  publications,”  he  adds. 

Google  emd  Microsoft, 
while  wildly  successful, 
still  have  to  sell  this  idea  R 
to  the  public  to  make  I  * 

application  only  works 

if  you  have  a  certain  »  jH 

“You  could  launch  a  big 
national  service  and  if 
you’ve  got  100,000  users 
nationwide  you’re  not 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  local  users.” 


“The  concern  is  with  the  loss  of  private- 
party  ads.  If  that  occurs,  do  you  in  time  lose 
your  commercial  business?”  asks  Canaday. 
“It  may  well  be  that  private-party  ads  are 
free,  period.  At  this  point,  nobody  really 
knows  what  it  will  take  to  safeguard  the 
franchise.” 

Austin,  Texas,  a  college  and  tech-sawy 
town  with  the  unofficial  motto  “keep  Austin 
weird,”  loves  Craigslist.  Ron  Mann,  classi- 

_ _  fied  advertising 

the 

Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman, 
says  his  paper 
has  responded 
to  the  popularity 
of  Craigslist  by 
expanding  mer- 
■MlilllHlIlllBjljllllH  chandise  in  the 
private-party 

category.  The  paper  promotes  free  ads  too, 
but  only  online  —  and  only  for  merchandise 
$200  or  less.  Says  Mann,  “It’s  safe  to  say 
we’re  assessing  where  we  need  to  be.” 

Steve  Bernard,  senior  vice  president  of 
advertising  at  The  Sacramento  Bee,  has 
noticed  that  even  a  low  ceiling  brings 
results.  For  the  past  year,  the  Bee  has  been 
running  free  private-party  ads  to  anyone 
with  $250  or  less  in  merchandise  to  sell. 
Private  party  makes  up  about  15%  of  the 
paper’s  classified  revenue  and  accounts 
for  one-third  of  its  classified  lineage. 

Bernard  considers  the  move  a  success, 
and  is  thinking  about  raising  the  amount 
for  a  free  ad.  He  says  he  harbors  no  illu¬ 
sions:  “It’s  just  a  toe  in  the  water  to  test  it. 

I  do  believe  that  all  newspapers,  if  they 
are  going  to  compete,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  have  free  listings  at  significantly 
higher  levels.” 

As  more  outside  companies  eye  the 
spoils  of  classifieds,  newspapers  are  soon 
going  to  have  to  take  more  chances.  “I’m 
romantically  inclined  to  say  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  put  so  much  of  their  hearts  into 
[classifieds]  this  year  and  will  be  able  to 
make  the  transition,”  says  Gordon  Borrell. 
“However,  history  is  against  them.  The 
path  of  disruptive  technologies  before 
them  has  ruined  or  severely  damaged 
other  businesses.  I’m  afraid  it’s  the  path 
you  are  probably  going  to  see  here.” 

That’s  if  more  papers  don’t  start  moving 
more  quickly.  Maybe  that’s  why  the  Union- 
Tribune’s  Whitley  doesn’t  feel  as  if  his  paper 
has  done  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  — 
even  though  all  eyes  around  the  nation  are 
on  his  metro.  “It  isn’t  bold  at  all,”  he  testi¬ 
fies.  “It’s  simply  doing  what  we  have  to  do 
to  protect  our  franchise.”  11 


search  engine.  But  it  lets  anyone  add  just 
about  anything  to  the  database. 

The  site  is  still  in  beta,  but  its  launch 
caused  more  excitement  —  and  angst  — 
than  the  hookup  of  Brad  and  Angelina.  It’s 
still  amorphous,  yet  it  has  the  faint  smell 
and  shape  of  a  classified  site. 

Google’s  Leibowitz  suggests  otherwise: 
“Google  Base  is  a  way  to  access  and  index 
the  world’s  information  and  drive  traffic. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  early  characterization 
of  what  it  is  isn’t  on  the  mark.”  He  explains 
that  Google  Base  is  just  another  way  for 
people  to  add  new  content,  something  to 
which  Google  surfers  wouldn’t  normally 
have  access  —  such  as  mom’s  chicken  soup 
recipe. 

This,  of  course,  depends  on  what  people 
plan  to  post.  If  Google  Base  decides  to  add 
an  e-commerce  component,  which  at  this 
point  remains  undecided,  it  could  allow 
users  to  catalogue  stuff  in  their  garage  and, 
if  they  choose  to,  sell  certain  items. 

Banc  of  America  Securities  analyst  John 
Janedis  wrote  a  research  note  after  the  soft 
launch  of  Google  Base  predicting  that  if  the 
sole  revenue  stream  will  be  derived  from 
keyword  advertising,  it  will  likely  take  share 
from  other  players.  He  maintained  that  it 
will  be  some  time  for  Google  Base  to  grow 
and  that  the  impact  to  newspapers  is  more 
psychological  —  at  the  moment. 

Leibowitz  emphasizes  that  Google  Base 
would  rather  partner  with  newspapers 

by  giving  the  local  content  of  the  - 

Daily  Miracle  a  large  platform. 

“It’s  a  complementary  distribution 
tool,”  he  says.  Google  Base  has  a 
relationship  with  newspaper 
company-owned  CareerBuilder  : 

for  job  postings,  though  Leibowitz 
wouldn’t  reveal  any  specifics.  “We 
are  very  open  and  excited  about  | 

having  conversations  with  any  i 

publisher,  particularly  newspapers.  || 

We  are  all  ears  about  indexing  |i 

content,”  he  adds.  j: 

With  a  bit  more  confidence,  ^  Z" 

however,  you  can  add  Microsoft  to  ilo’V/Yii 
the  growing  list  of  Craig  imitators,  .^illil! 

The  company  has  announced 
plans  to  launch  a  classified  site, 
rolled  out  in  various  markets,  at 

some  point  this  year.  Code-named  - ■ 

“Fremont”  after  a  Seattle  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  hosts  a  popular  flea  market, 
the  service  plans  to  have  a  mix  of  listings, 
social  networking,  and  community 
features  “in  a  trustworthy  environment,” 
says  Garry  Wiseman,  a  product  unit 
manager  for  Windows  Live  Expo. 

Microsoft  plans  to  support  the  project 


The  home-turf  advantage 

The  local  level  is  where  newspapers  have 
an  advantage.  As  the  San  Diego  Union-Tri¬ 
bune  dcndiArkansas  Democrat-Gazette  have 
shown,  not  charging  for  private-party  ads 
brings  eyeballs.  Eyeballs  bring  more  ads. 

Other  newspapers  are  on  to  this,  but  are 
still  evaluating  how  to  go  about  it.  Usually, 
the  bar  for  merchandise  for  free  ads  is  set 
modestly  low,  around  $250  or  $500.  Some 
aren’t  going  free  but  are  dropping  their 
-  prices. 

Craigslist  is  on  the 
scene  in  Raleigh, 


Nl^  Classifieds 

MOItS- 


N.C.,  yet  The  News  Observer  has  not 
embarked  on  free  ads.  Durwood  Canaday, 
the  paper’s  vice  president  of  classifieds,  says 
it  has  lowered  its  classified  rates,  now  $14 
for  a  10-day  print  and  online  ad  compared 
with  about  $50.  Canaday  says  they  are 
monitoring  the  rate  for  90  days. 
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St.  Petersburg  Times  paste-up  artist  Janet  Davis  puts 
together  the  Neighborhood  Times  section  last  month. 


The  ‘five-year  wait’  ends  after  20  years 

JIM  ROSENBERG 


hardware 
upgrades  and 
add-ons  over 

-  ^  the  years,  the 

^  ^  ^  newsroom  has 

c'  remained  on  an 

essentially  propri- 

^  etary  System 

Integrators  Inc. 

'"'  '  front  end  first 

installed  in  1983. 

“It  has  been  a 

-  — ^  '  - good  system  for 

X-Acto  knives  and  waxers  soon  will  give  way  to  full  pagination,  us,  obviously,” 

says  Janet  Woods,  Times  prepress  team 
leader  and  pagination  project  manager. 
Page  assembly  has  seen  only  a  partial 
advance  since  then. 

Electronic  pagination,  however,  began  a 
phased  roll-out  in  the  fall,  with  full  imple¬ 
mentation  slated  for  June.  And  as  much  as 
they  will  change  the  way  the  newspaper 
comes  together,  and  p)ermit  later  live-color 
deadlines,  editorial  and  pagination  systems 
are  only  part  of  a  larger,  overarching  plan 
to  create  an  automated  digital  workflow  — 


For  most,  the  familiar  caution  (or 
prediction)  that  “pagination  is  still 
(or  just)  five  years  away”  was  little 
more  than  a  tired  joke  by  the  end  of 
the  1990s.  But  for  some,  the  countdown  to 
electronic  assembly  of  full  pages  didn’t  be¬ 
gin  until  after  Y2K  had  come  and  gone. 

By  then,  end-of-century  IT  anxiety  had 
abated,  new  publishing  systems  were  in 
place  or  in  the  pipeline,  and  computer-to-plate  output  was  a  proven, 
though  still  sometimes  costly,  technology.  Efficient  CTP,  however, 
requires  an  all-digital  workflow,  with  full  pagination  at  its  heart. 

With  Goss  Metroliner  presses,  Florida’s  moved  its  advertising  department  onto  a 
St.  Petersburg  Times  was  neither  late  to  Mactive  system.  Last  year  it  completed  a 

offset  printing  nor  to  the  quality  color  re-  distribution  system  overhaul  that  included 

production  that  offset  made  possible.  In  substantial  automation  in  post-press 

fact,  the  paper  twice  won  membership  in  operations  (E^P,  April  2005). 
recent  years  to  the  Iffa/NAA  International  Page  production  was  another  matter. 

Color  Quality  Club.  In  fall  2001,  the  Times  Notwithstanding  several  software  and 
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from  page  planning  and  copy  entry  all  the 
way  through  to  the  press-control  system. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper  will  apply  its 
new  production  capabilities  to  a  redesign. 

Pencil  dummies  and  paste-up 

Until  it  began  using  ALS  from  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Inc.,  the  Times  created  ad 
layouts  with  a  homegrown  system. 

From  there.  Times  managers  provide 
this  outline  of  page  production:  Editors 
and  copy  desk  staff  call  up  stories  from  the 
SII  system,  check  their  inch  counts,  and 
create  pencil  page  dummies  that  are  then 
rolled  up  and  sent  via  pneumatic  tube  to  a 
composing  room,  where  six  3850  filmset- 
ters  of  varying  vintage  (some,  including 
upgraded  3810s,  from  Information 
International  Inc.  and  others  from 
successor  Autologicinformation  In¬ 
ternational)  output  type.  They  also 
output  positives  of  black-and-white 
photos,  which  were  once  sized  with 
proportion  wheels  but  are  now  sent 
wth  crop  marks  to  the  imaging  de¬ 
partment,  where  they  are  brought  to 
200  dpi  resolution,  sized,  and  toned 
for  print  in  Adobe  Photoshop.  Along 
with  border  tape,  the  type  and  photos 
are  pasted  up  according  to  the  pencil 
dummy. 

Pasted-up  pages  are  then  scanned 
on  three  flatbed  triple-I  3750s,  set 
not  to  recognize  6%  to  7%  of  the 
image  so  that  cut  lines  will  not  show. 
Resulting  bitmap  flies  are  finally  output  at 
the  plant  on  other  3850s  (two  standard, 
two  wide  models)  as  page  film  ready  to 
bum  plates. 

Color  pages  are  “quasi-paginated,”  says 
Times  Tampa  Publisher  and  Vice  President 
Joe  DeLuca,  who  until  his  promotion  last 
year  was  Times  operations  director.  In 
one  method  of  page  assembly,  black-only 
page  elements,  primarily  type,  are  pasted 
around  position  prints  of  color  photos. 
Pages  are  scanned  on  a  3750,  and  page 
negatives  output  from  a  3850.  Film  of  the 
black  type  and  the  film  from  black  four- 
color  separations  generated  in  the  imaging 
department  are  then  double-burned  to  a 
make  a  process-color  black  plate. 

As  almost  every  other  paper  has  done  at 
some  time  and  to  some  extent,  the  Times 
eventually  implemented  QuarkXPress, 
primarily  to  assemble  those  heavily  de¬ 
signed,  advance  features  pages  with  four- 
color  content,  fdthough  some  black-only 
pages  with  special  needs  also  were  made 
up  in  XPress.  Quark’s  software  also  ran  on 
four  Macs  in  the  remote  production  plant, 
where  color  components  were  electronical- 


!  ly  positioned  on  pages  using  templates 
built  according  to  newsroom  dummies. 

!  Making  use  of  all  available  skills  and 

equipment,  the  alternative  method  for  pro¬ 
ducing  black  plates  for  color  pages  relies  on 
the  3750s:  A  black  separation  is  held  back 
from  output  and  its  associated  type  page  is 
scanned  as  a  TIFF  file  that  is  then  electron¬ 
ically  positioned  and  locked  into  alignment 
on  the  color-separated  black  page. 

Pagination  and  platesetting 

With  systems  now  being  implemented, 
those  processes  collapse  into  something 
like  this:  Stories  are  written  and  edited 
using  NewsSpeed  software  from  Digital 
Technology  International,  Springville, 


Utah.  Ads  created  in  XPress  are  reflected 
in  ALS,  which  feeds  to  DTI  planning  and 
pagination  software,  where  pages  are 
assembled  for  direct-to-plate  output. 

Completing  the  all-digital  creation  and 
production  will  be  DTI’s  new  WebSpeed 
product  for  Internet  publishing,  based  on 
the  Content  Studio  system  developed  by 
and  licensed  from  Norway’s  Escenic  (E^P 
Online,  April  19, 2006).  Securing  the 
paperless.  Aimless  environment  will  be  a 
workflow-management  system  that  tracks 
everything  through  platemaking. 

“We’ve  already  paginated  tbt"  says 
DeLuca,  referring  to  the  free  weekly 
tabloid  launched  in  fall  of  2004  and  cover¬ 
ing  local  news  and  entertainment  primari¬ 
ly  of  interest  to  readers  in  their  20s  and 
30s.  That  was  back  on  Nov.  9. 

As  at  most  sites  given  the  chance,  the 
new  publishing  system  will  roll  out  first  to 
those  publications  or  sections  with  the 
longest  lead  times,  enabling  the  implemen¬ 
tation  to  be  modified  to  best  suit  the  Times' 
desired  workflow.  So  features  and  other 
non-live  sections  will  be  paginated  next, 
with  the  “Taste”  section  up  first.  Regional 


editions,  with  early-evening  deadlines, 
will  follow.  According  to  DeLuca,  the  live 
nightly  sections,  probably  in  the  order  of 
business,  B  section,  A  section,  and  sports, 
will  come  last. 

“We’ve  known  this  for  a  couple  of  years,” 
he  says  of  the  pagination  project.  “So  we’ve 
been  openly  communicating”  with  the 
non-union  staff. 

The  change  will  eliminate  the  News 
Production  Department.  But  as  new  posi¬ 
tions  open,  DeLuca  explains,  staffers  are 
retrained  and  the  newspaper  will  “backfill 
their  positions  with  temporary  employees” 
until  those  old  jobs  disappear.  Under  the 
new  structure,  page  flow  and  such  jobs  as 
template  building  are  the  responsibility 

of  a  Page  Management  Desk,  where, 
to  the  extent  possible,  jobs  are  to  be 
filled  by  the  retrained  News  Produc¬ 
tion  employees. 

In  preparation  for  the  switch 
to  DTI  NewsSpeed,  says  Woods, 

“we  converted  our  newsroom  from 
QuarkXPress  to  InDesign,”  allowing 
designers  and  paginators  to  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  the  Adobe 
layout  and  design  software  that 
DTI  integrated  with  its  PageSpeed 
database. 

“We  have  a  newsroom  trainer 
on  staff,  Debbie  Wolfe,”  for  whom 
“the  process  has  been  quite  intense,” 
says  Woods.  DTI  personnel  visited 
St.  Petersburg  to  train  the  trainers 
on  its  staff.  As  technology  training  editor, 
Wolfe’s  first  chore  was  creating  a  “survival 
guide”  for  newly  trained  staffers  plunging 
into  work  on  the  DTI  system.  Under 
Wolfe,  the  program  relies  on  “megatrain¬ 
ers”  taught  by  DTI  and  the  super-users 
who  learned  from  them.  The  latter  will 
train  most  others  and  be  available  for  help 
after  training  ends. 

First,  says  Woods,  “we  went  through 
reporter  training,”  with  downtown  staff 
sessions  complete  and  super-users  now 
training  out  in  the  bureaus.  Sessions  for 
reporters  lasted  90  minutes.  Line  editors 
are  up  next,  for  2V2  hours  of  training.  Last 
will  he  designers,  who  are  expected  to 
receive  32  hours  of  instruction. 

Woods  explains  that  because  all 
reporters  will  have  been  trained  before 
their  editors,  “we  do  have  a  mechanism  to 
send  the  copy  to  their  editors.”  Temporari¬ 
ly,  copy  moves  from  DTI  NewsSpeed  on 
reporters’  desks  into  the  old  SII  system 
for  editors.  In  the  event  they  must  rework 
already-submitted  copy,  reporters  do  have 
access  to  the  old  system.  Woods  notes, 
however,  that  “we  put  negative  incentives 


t  •  CMMUmrtiiiM 


A  template  or  story  order  can  be  changed  via  WebSpeed’s 
browser-based  interface.  Pictured  is  tbt.com's  Cuisine  section. 
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The  Titan  G60 

inserting  system’s  oval  design  allows 
configurations  of  8  on  up  to  62  hoppers 
and  has  these  remarkable  features: 

Cycle  speed  up  to  50,000  cph-  double  production 
Streamline  MSL  hopper  design 
Expandable  in  4-hopper  increments 
Utilizes  proven  S/7a/if/e5s  technology  on  hoppers 
and  opener  brush 

Tubular  frame  structure  with  integral  vacuum  supply 
Dual  rotor  drive  (each  end) 

Reduced  machine  noise 
Quick  installation 

Single  or  dual  delivery  configuration 
Dual  Pocket  opens  quarter-fold  or  broadsheet 
with  same  pocket. 


dynamic  budgeting,  enabling  editors  to 
plan  and  assign  stories  within  NewsSpeed. 

Ads  in  the  PDF  workflow  will  automati¬ 
cally  load  into  the  ad  database,  where  they 
may  be  previewed  in  PageSpeed  and 
PlanSpeed,  then  automatically  paginated 
for  output.  DTI  SpeedDriver  servers  will 
power  that  output,  assembling  the  high- 
resolution  content  “behind  the  scenes”  and 
delivering  Postscript  page  data  to  the  raster 
image  processors  driving  the  platesetters. 

Getting  up  to  WebSpeed 

DTI  WebSpeed  will  replace  and  auto¬ 
mate  the  Times  current  practice  of  gather¬ 
ing  final  story  versions  from  the  SII  system 
and  reformatting  and  exporting  them  to  its 
Web  site.  The  new  software  will  manage 
story  versions  and  maintain  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  original  stories. 

WebSpeed,  itself  replacing  DTI’s  own 
Web  Publisher,  is  a  product  of  an  agree¬ 
ment,  announced  shortly  after  the  system 
sale  to  St.  Petersburg,  whereby  DTI  con¬ 
tracted  with  Escenic  of  Oslo,  Norway,  to 
integrate  and  resell  Escenic  Content  Studio 
as  a  part  of  DTI’s  NewsSpeed  suite. 

■  A  tool  for  publishing  all  forms 
of  digital  content  to  new  elec¬ 
tronic  media  —  the  Web,  wire¬ 
less,  short  messaging,  PDAs  — 

3Escenics  technology  “meshes 

well  with  the  unified  publishing 
and  content  management  plat¬ 
form  that  DTI  has  built,”  DTI 
CEO  Don  Oldham  said  last  April 
in  announcing  the  OEM  agree¬ 
ment.  He  said  DTI  approaches  publishing 
with  the  idea  that  print  and  electronic  con¬ 
tent  “should  be  managed  centrally”  rather 
than  in  two  separate  systems,  using  media- 
specific  production  tools. 

Escenic  solutions  are  used  in  nine 
countries  at  more  than  240  Web  sites, 
among  them  those  of  its  hometown 
posten,  as  well  as  A-Pressen  group’s  central¬ 
ized  operation  of  48  Swedish  newspaper 
sites  and  Amsterdam’s  De  Telegraaf. 

A  more  recent  deal  by  which  Tansa  (also 
based  in  Norway,  with  U.S.  offices  very 
near  St.  Petersburg)  will  incorporate  its 
contextual  proofing  in  Escenic  Content 
Studio  is  not  expected  to  affect  WebSpeed, 
according  to  DTI  and  Times  sources.  Still, 
Woods  does  not  discount  the  possibility 
of  its  future  use. 

For  now,  the  already-paginated  tbt  also 
is  published  to  the  Web  using  WebSpeed. 
“We’re  the  first  North  American  customer” 
using  Escenic  technology  and  DTI’s  first 
WebSpeed  installation,  says  Woods. 
Meanwhile,  back  in  the  ink-on-paper 


in  place  so  that  they’ll  stay  on  the 
new  system”  whenever  possible. 

The  system  change  extends  to 
the  archive,  where  stories  formerly 
in  the  SII  LASR  system  are  now 
stored  in  what  had  been  an  image- 
only  archive  supplied  by  the 
Software  Construction  Co. 


New  tools  for  the ‘Times’  | 

Announced  at  last  year’s  Nexpo 
trade  show  in  Dallas,  the  530-seat 
system  sale  in  St.  Petersburg  marks 
DTI’s  largest  U.S.  newsroom  instal¬ 
lation  since  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitutions  682-seat  system. 

The  only  other  larger  U.S.  customer 
is  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
which  runs  a  425-seat  NewsSpeed 
system  (but  also  relies  on  DTI  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  systems). 
Circulations  of  the  three  on  most 
weekdays  range  from  302,000  to 
375,000;  it  is  on  Sunday  that  circu¬ 
lations  show  great  disparity,  rang¬ 
ing  from  386,000  to  637,000.  The 
vendor  does  have  a  few  even-larger 
editorial  systems  overseas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  company  spokeswoman. 

A  nine-month  selection  process 
led  to  DTI’s  NewsSpeed  suite  of 
products,  according  to  former 
Chief  Technology  Officer  Elizabeth 
A.  Sholar,  who  left  the  paper  in 
November.  Taking  over  for  her  in 
January  was  John  Suchecki,  who 
held  the  same  position  at  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  also  the  former  employer 
of  DeLuca  and  his  boss.  Times  Publisher 
Marty  Petty. 

With  “firsthand  experience  and  expertise 
in  all  the  technology  projects  that  we  have 
on  the  horizon,”  says  DeLuca,  Suchecki 
is  expected  to  lead  strategy  decisions 
required  throughout  the  pagination 
project’s  implementation  phase. 

Like  other  Tribune  Co.  sites,  the  Courant 
is  a  user  of  publishing  systems  from  CCI 
Europe,  DTI’s  principal  competitor  at  the 
high  end  of  the  market.  With  what  is  now  a 
“mature”  and  “potent  product,”  in  DeLuca’s 
words,  CCI  had  a  substantial  head  start 
among  large  North  American  dailies, 
offering  its  own  LayoutChamp  pagination 
to  major  metros  still  running  older  front- 
end  systems,  ^^^lile  CCI  will  function  with 
popular  third-party  editing  and  layout 
software  such  as  Microsoft  Word,  Quark 
XPress,  and  Adobe  InDesign,  DTI  began 
work  early  to  use  InDesign  for  page 
assembly,  and,  later,  InCopy  for  copy  entry 
and  editing. 


Times  Technology 
Training  Editor  Debbie 
Wolfe  instructs  (from 
left)  C.T.  Bowen,  Jeff 
Webb,  and  Greg 
Hamilton,  respective 
Pasco,  Hernando,  and 
Citrus  Times  editorial 
editors,  in  pagination 
with  the  DTI  system. 


DTI’s  integration  of  InDesign  “was 
the  deciding  factor”  for  the  Times,  where 
designers  had  observed  and  tried  CCI  at 
demos  and  during  site  visits  (including 
the  Courant).  DeLuca  says  his  experience 
with  CCI  in  Hartford  was  good,  and  that 
its  system  and  DTI’s  “both  would  have 
worked  for  us”  in  St.  Pete.  In  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  newsroom  systems,  he  adds,  “I 
think  if  the  starting  gun  were  to  go  off 
today,  they  would  be  neck-and-neck.” 

Going  into  St.  Pete  are  InCopy-based 
SpeedWriter  text-entry/editing  for  420 
reporters,  assignment  editors,  and  copy 
editors.  One  hundred  InDesign-based 
PageSpeed  stations  will  serve  page  design¬ 
ers,  using  ImageSpeed  to  move  pictures 
into  the  database.  Another  10  seats  will  be 
set  up  for  PlanSpeed,  DTI’s  planning  and 
pagination  solution,  which  will  interface 
with  the  Times’  advertising  system  to  bring 
together  advertising  and  editorial  content 
in  a  unified  plan. 

With  DTI  Editorial  Budget  Center,  the 
Times  will  move  from  flat-file  budgets  to 
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world,  the  Times  was  to  install  the  first  of 
four  Kodak  (Creo)  Trendsetter  200  News 
thermal  platesetters  as  E^P  went  to  press. 
Installation  of  “the  last  one  will  be  delayed 
to  w'ork  off  old  inventory”  of  plates,  says 
Qualit>'  Assurance  Manager  Greg  Steele, 
w'ho  heads  imaging  and  output  for  the 
pagination  project. 

Beginning  last  spring,  a  team  represent¬ 
ing  several  departments  in  new's,  business, 
and  production  examined  thermal,  ultravi¬ 
olet,  and  blue-violet  platesetting.  Through¬ 
put  from  UV  was  thought  insufficient  for 
the  Times'  needs,  “so  we  discounted  it  right 
away,”  recalls  Steele.  The  same  was  tnie  for 
Screen’s  latest  thermal  platesetter. 

The  team  found  Kodak’s  external-drum 
thermal  platesetter  has  superior  register 
and  “much  tighter”  repeatability  than 
flatbed  blue-violet  imagers,  according 
to  Steele,  who  notes  that  repeatability  is 
important  where  four  platemaking  lines 
will  be  in  operation. 

Besides  weighing  such  factors  as  service, 
e.xperience,  pricing  and  Times  technicians’ 
ratings,  plate  chemistries  were  compared. 
Steele  says  that  by  last  June  the  team  had 
found  Kodak/Creo-certified  plate  vendors 
had  more-stable  offerings  than  were  avail¬ 


able  on  the  blue-violet  side,  which  still 
required  some  tweaking. 

The  Times  already  has  four  Nela  optical 
benders,  which  it  bought  two  years  ago.  Of 
the  four  resulting  platemaking  lines,  two 
will  be  able  to  handle  double  trucks  and 
two  will  handle  only  single  plates.  The 
computer-to-plate  operation  will  be  aided 
by  Nela  preloaders  for  the  Trendsetters. 

On  average,  says  Steele,  “We  are  looking  to 
achieve  200  [plates]  per  hour.” 


Bigger  plans  in  the  pipeline 

Production  plans  to  use  bar-coding 
softw  are  “that’ll  feed  back  to  NewsWay,” 
says  Steele,  referring  to  the  workflow- 
management  software. 

Bar  codes  to  be  printed  on  the  bottoms 
of  plates  coming  from  the  Nela  benders 
will  contain  such  information  as  edition 
date  and  location  —  which  press,  which 
cylinder,  and  which  position  on  that  cylin¬ 
der.  Steele  says  the  Times  wants  to  install 
plate  sorters  for  press-ready  coded  plates. 
At  the  other  end,  he  says,  the  pressroom 
will  have  a  reference  chart  for  its  more 
than  1,000  possible  plate  positions. 

NewsWay  from  Agfa’s  Prolmage  busi¬ 
ness  has  run  in  St.  Petersburg  for  a  little 


over  two  years,  and  “We  plan  on  keeping 
that  and  adding  some  module,  says  Steele. 

Ad-layout  information  from  Managing 
Editor’s  ALS  will  feed  to  both  the  DTI 
system  and  to  NewsWay.  But  because  Har- 
land  Simon’s  Esprit  impositioning  system 
will  not  import  from  ALS,  the  information 
must  be  transferred  manually,  Steele  says. 

With  the  aim  of  pushing  relevant  infor¬ 
mation  forward  all  the  way  to  the  Rockwell 
Automation  press  controls,  Steele  says,  “we 
want  to  get  evervthing  automated  through¬ 
out  the  process.”  So,  besides  adding  News- 
Way’s  page-pairing  module,  the  Times  also 
is  considering  the  New  sWay  Dual  Planner 
Import  module,  which  compares  ALS  and 
Esprit  files,  looking  for  differences. 

Trying  to  get  all  jobs  into  PDFs  to  feed 
into  NewsWay  and  as  far  as  those  press 
controls  (which  have  their  own  tracking 
capability)  may  even  at  some  point  include 
the  operation’s  contract  jobs,  such  as  the 
Nexv  York  Post  and  Britain’s  Daily  Express 
(the  company  distributes  but  doesn’t  print 
TheNexi'  York  Times),  according  to  Steele. 

The  ambitious,  comprehensive  plan 
would  not  only  streamline  production,  but 
also  afford  full  auditing  of  all  aspects  of 
operations.  To  work,  says  Steele,  “it’s  all 
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Kodak,  Agfa,  and  Fuji  that  were  supplying 
filmless  computer-to-plate  systems. 

So  how  did  a  five-year  wait  turn  into  20 
years  in  St.  Petersburg? 

For  one  thing,  the  Times  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex,  multi-edition  paper,  and  no  system 
available  in  the  1990s  was  sufficiently  flexi¬ 
ble  to  meet  its  needs  without  a  vendor  writ¬ 
ing  site-specific  code,  according  to  DeLuca. 
Today,  however,  he  says  he’s  amazed  by  how 
far  the  technology  has  come  since  he  last 


looked  into  pagination  while  serving  as 
Hartford  Courant  production  director  just 
a  few  years  ago. 

One  other  reason  DeLuca  cites  is  that, 
until  recently,  management  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  lacked  a  pagination  champion.  “I 
think  nobody  was  really  pushing  that,”  he 
says.  When  it  happened,  though,  “it  was 
easy,”  he  continues.  “I  think  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  willing  to  do  it.  Someone  just  had 
to  make  the  business  case  for  it.”  [ 


contingent  on  the  naming  convention  being 
consistent  fi-om  one  system  to  another.” 

By  the  time  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  un¬ 
dertook  its  workflow-automation  project, 
with  conversion  to  full  pagination,  the  ven¬ 
dor  community  had  changed  substantially. 
Among  other  things,  several  suppliers  that 
had  led  newspapers  into  electronic  output 
—  including  the  developer  of  the  3850  im¬ 
ager  —  had  disappeared,  and,  through  ac¬ 
quisitions  and  licenses,  it  was  film  giants 


Although  the  Observer  may  be  the  same 
age  as  XPress  and  may  have  used  the  soft¬ 
ware  from  the  start,  that  didn’t  mean  that 
paste-up  sheets,  waxers,  and  razor  knives 
weren’t  the  norm  for  most  of  its  life. 

“We’ve  paginated  the  pages 
since  I’ve  been  here,  in  '  ®  issSsSs  [ 
Quark,” says  Production 
Manager  Tyler  Rush,  who  WLn  lulll 

joined  the  paper  in  the  late  'JEfSi 
1990s.  Probably  from  the  *';“*^*‘ 

beginning,  he  continues, 
the  process  has  relied  on  tile 
pagination 
pages 


In  1987  Quark  Inc.  released  Quark¬ 
XPress  and  Arthur  Carter  launched 
The  New  York  Observer.  Today,  Xpress 
has  more  than  one  million  users  around  the 
world  and  the  Observer  sells  more  than 
50,000  copies,  in  and  out  of  the  city.  But 
only  since  August  has  the  weekly  been 
paginating  full  pages. 

Early  on,  many  weeklies  found  that  desk¬ 
top  publishing  suited  their  budgets.  The 
then-new  technology’s  drawbacks  at  dailies 
with  big  staffs  producing  many  pages  on 
short  deadlines  often  disappeared  at  week¬ 
lies  with  fewer  people  and  pages  and  more 
time.  Dailies  needed  publishing  systems, 
but  a  weekly  ready  to  jettison  a  phototype¬ 
setter  that  generated  only  galleys  could 
cobble  together  PCs  or  Macintoshes,  word¬ 
processing  and  page-makeup  software,  and 
laser  printers.  Pioneers  even  had  Ventura 
and  PageMaker  before  XPress  came  along. 

Carter  sold  his  13,294-circulation  paid 
•weeMy  Litchfield  County  (Conn.)  Times, 
along  with  three  monthly  magazines,  to 
Journal  Register  Co.  in  2001  for  undis¬ 
closed  terms.  He  also  was  co-owner  of  Long 
Island’s  East  Hampton  (N.Y.)  Star,  which 
reported  heavily  on  local  social  elites. 

The  former  investment  banker  who  also 
taught  journalism  at  New  York  University 
held  onto  the  Observer,  however,  which 
claims  a  paid  circulation  of 52,000  copies 
reaching  164,400  upscale  readers,  70%  of 
whom  live  in  the  city,  most  in  Manhattan. 

With  its  salmon-hued  newsprint  and 
distinctive  page-one  color  illustrations,  the 
six-column  broadsheet  contract  printed  at 
100  lines  per  inch  on  Long  Island  no  longer 
accepts  film  from  advertisers. 

While  fairly  reflecting  the  reality  of  its 
market,  the  digital  diktat  to  advertisers  also 
indicates  the  paper's  own  workflow  change. 


Julie  Showers  works  on 
The  New  York  Observer, 
where  full  pagination, 
PDFs,  and  platesetting 
are  now  the  norm. 


broadsheet 
assembled  from 
XPress  documents  output 
on  ll-by-17-inch  laser-print¬ 
ed  sheets,  with  ads  printed  separately  and 
pasted  onto  mechanicals  before  editorial 
matter  is  composed. 

Last  August,  however,  the  paper  convert¬ 
ed  from  paste-up  and  physical  delivery 
to  its  printer  to  full-page  pagination  and 
electronic  delivery. 

What  didn’t  change  were  the  personnel. 
“We’ve  all  been  together  five  years.  We  work 
well  together,”  Rush  says  of  the  production 
staff  —  four  full-timers  and  two  part-timers 
responsible  for  28-  to  42-page  editions. 

Newsroom  practices  also  were  largely 
unaffected  by  the  change.  The  newspaper 
looks  better,  says  Rush,  and  “it’s  much  more 
relaxing  now  that  we’re  not  pasting  up.”  But 
without  hardcopy,  there  was  a  worry  that 
mistakes  would  be  missed.  So  everything  is 
checked  on  paper.  “Nobody  edits  anything 
electronically,”  Rush  says. 

Still  input  by  editorial  staffers  using 
XyWrite  running  on  PCs,  text  is  placed  in 
documents  created  in  XPress,  a  copy  of 
which  is  loaded  on  each  Macintosh  in 
production.  Editorial  and  production  coor¬ 
dinate  copyflow  using  a  shared  Snap  Server 
from  Quantum  Computer  subsidiary  Snap 


Media  Menschps  of  the  Year 


Appliances.  The  ine.xpensive  network- 
attached  storage  device  provides  out-of- 
the-box  basic  file  service. 

Advertisers  generally  are  now  comfort¬ 
able  supplying  ads  electronically,  with 
about  80%  submitting  Portable  Document 
Format  files.  “They’re  coming  around,” 
says  Rush.  “Before  we  changed,  a  lot  of  the 
advertisers  were  ahead  of  us.  After  all,  it’s 
New  York  City.” 

Unlike  a  daily,  which  probably  would 
need  preflighting  software,  the  Observer 
“manually”  checks  PDF  integrity,  opening 
and  examining  files  —  “a  luxury  of  a  week¬ 
ly,”  Rush  calls  it.  When  difficulties  arise 
concerning  fonts  or  other  matters,  he  says, 
“it’s  rare  that  we  can’t  work  something  out 
pretty  quickly.”  PDFs  of  pages  are  uploaded 
to  an  FTP  site  for  access  by  the  printer,  and 
the  paper  goes  to  press  Tuesday  night. 

Tlie  printer  and  Observer  management 
agreed  it  was  best  to  convert  to  full  pagina¬ 
tion,  according  to  Rush.  JRJ  Printing  had 
adopted  computer-to-plate  output,  he  says, 
and  its  encouragement  was  “important”  in 
making  the  move  to  full-page  output. 

The  knowledge  was  always  there.  Rush 
says:  “We  finally  found  a  will  to  do  it.”  ® 
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circulation 

HARRIS  &BASEVIEW 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A  CirculationPro  upgrade  with  more 
than  100  added  features,  and  now  support¬ 
ing  installations  using  MySQL  as  the  data¬ 
base  engine,  was  released  last  month. 

Among  the  new  features,  agent  billing 
tracks  individual  accounts  and  has  charges 
roll  up  to  the  agent  that  owns  the  account. 
Newspapers  can  track  agents’  individual 
outlets  (stores/racks/dealers)  with  draw 
and  returns  details,  while  maintaining  an 
independent-contractor  relationship. 

Trucks  delivering  to  other  trucks  can  now 
be  managed  with  the  track-relays  feature. 
The  new  distribution  batch  editor  tool 
helps  manage  changes  to  distributions, 
allowing  easy  viewing  of  hundreds  of 
distribution  records  at  a  time,  and  creates 
histories  so  that  everything  is  tracked. 

Distributor  batch  payment/invoice  item 
entry  allows  easy  application  of  payments 
by  track  or  by  distribution  type,  as  well 
as  easy  entry  of  supply  charges  or  other 
invoice  items.  Enhancements  to  auto-billed 
invoice  item  frequencies  permit  setting 
automatic  credits  or  debits  to  a  distributor’s 
accounts  based  on  delivery  frequencies. 

New  automatic  formatting  of  telephone 
numbers  for  entry  and  searches  will  save 
time  for  customer  service  representatives. 
Customer  service  representatives  now  can 
be  alerted  any  time  a  route  exceeds  a  news¬ 
paper’s  chosen  complaint  threshold. 

New  security  settings  allow  limits  on 
more  than  100  settings  and  functions  — 
e.g.,  creating  read-only  access,  allowing 
access  only  to  certain  reports,  or  limiting 
subscription  extensions  to  five  issues. 

editorial 

ADVANCED  PUBLISHING 
TECHNDLOGY 

Burbank,  Calif. 

Media  General  has  implemented  Falcon 
editorial  software,  version  3.5,  at  its  publi¬ 
cations  in  Hickory,  Morganton,  Kannapolis, 
and  Statesville,  N.C.;  Woodbridge/Manas- 
sas,  Danville,  Culpepper,  Lynchburg,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  and  WajTiesboro,  Va.;  Opelika 
and  Dothan,  Ala.;  and  Florence,  S.C. 

The  selection  was  based  on  Falcon’s 
“fle.xibility  and  simplicity,”  according  to 
Media  General  IT  Manager  Matt  Hadley. 

APT  and  Media  General  regional  IT 
Managers  developed  a  standard  model  for 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


hardware  and  software  at  all  sites,  facilitat¬ 
ing  Falcon’s  roll-out. 

A  simple  user  interface  makes  it  easy 
to  move  stories  through  creation,  editing, 
proofing,  and  publishing  in  a  cross-media 
environment,  according  to  APT.  “Reporters 
were  productive  after  30  minutes  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  technical  staffs  were  able  to 
manage  the  system  with  just  a  few  days’ 
training,”  Hadley  said  in  a  statement 
announcing  the  installations. 

advertising 

PRIVATETEL 

Dallas 

Newsweekly  publisher  New  Times  Inc. 
is  introducing  ClassAdd,  the  communica¬ 
tions  solutions  developer’s  phone  service 
that  ensures  classified  advertisers  privacy. 

The  Dallas  Observer,  The  Denver  West¬ 
ward,  and  The  St.  Louis  Riverfront  Times 
are  the  first  New  Times  titles  to  offer  the 
service,  which  enables  advertisers  to  use 
anonymous,  disposable  phone  numbers 
in  ads  and  direct  calls  to  any  phone  they 
choose  —  wired  or  wireless,  home  or  busi¬ 
ness.  Advertisers  can  turn  off  the  service 
after  the  sale,  eliminating  unwanted  calls. 

Advertisers  can  keep  their  information 
private  while  providing  contact  information 
in  ads  {E^P  Online,  June  21,  2005). 

ClassAdd  security  and  tracking  bring  effi¬ 
ciency  to  classified  ads  and  safety  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  according  to  New  Times’  Classified 
Director  and  Riverfront  Times  Publisher 
Ken  Stocker,  who  said  in  a  statement  he 
also  expects  to  generate  new  revenue. 

PrivateTel’s  Web-integrated  telecommu¬ 
nications  services 
also  include  Click- 
and-Connect  and 
MyPrivateLine, 
which  enable 
customers  and  online 
community  members 
to  anonymously  ex¬ 
change  information 
or  to  confidentially 
and  conveniently  talk 
on  the  phone.  Its 
solutions’  applica¬ 
tions  range  from  on¬ 
line  dating  and  social  networking  to 
classified,  displays  and  personals  advertis¬ 
ing,  to  real  estate  sales  and  e-commerce. 

QUICKCUT 

Sydney,  Australia;  Ventura,  Calif. 

The  advertising  workflow  provider  linked 
its  network  to  the  AP  AdSend  system  with 


the  first  of  several  regional  netw'ork  gate¬ 
ways,  allowing  Quickcut  users  worldwide 
to  send  files  to  publications  through  the 
Associated  Press’  ad-deliver>'  service. 

The  gateway  and  interface  ensure  that 
files  sent  by  North  American  Quickcut 
PageStore  users  to  AdSend  publications  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Quickcut  global  specifications 
database  conform  to  the  specifications  of 
each  destination  publication.  Specifications 
range  from  physical  dimensions  to  ink 
densities  and  acceptable  fonts.  AdSend 
publications  can  accept  the  fully  validated 
Quickcut  files  without  modification. 

The  North  American  gateway  is  used  by 
U.S.  ad  agencies  and  publishers.  Unique 
specifications  of  hundreds  of  publications 
served  by  AdSend  are  available  in  Quick- 
cut’s  database.  Quickcut  is  working  to  con¬ 
nect  all  regional  gateways  to  AdSend,  and  is 
expanding  its  specifications  database  with 
AdSend  titles  according  to  customer  needs. 

When  fully  implemented,  Quickcut’s  sys¬ 
tem  will  allow  its  5,000  clients  worldwide 
to  transfer  validated  files  directly  to  any  of 
almost  3,600  U.S.  titles  served  by  AP  Ad¬ 
Send.  Quickcut  workflow  tools  ensure  that 
production-ready  job  files  are  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  color-managed,  validated,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  as  specified,  saving  time  and  resources 
for  content  creators  and  receivers. 

post-press 

FERAG 

Hinwil,  Switzerland 

Compact  RollSert  systems,  for  small  to 
mid-size  operations,  are  running  at  two 
German  sites  that  rely  on  its  modularitv’ 

and  easy  integration 
of  new  functions. 

A  dram  inserter 
with  a  sLx-station 
Rollstream  and  two 
Multistack  units  are 
used  in  Hohenloher 
Tagblatfs  Gerbronn 
plant,  which  also 
handles  other  dailies 
and  w'eeklies,  a 
financial  monthly, 
and  other  publica¬ 
tions.  With  many 
part-run  insertions,  the  sy  stem  uses  six 
JetFeeders  for  on-the-fly  changes. 

At  smaller  Senner  Medien  —  Nurtlinger 
Zeitung  and  Wendlinger Zeitung  (24,000 
copies),  two  shoppers,  weekly  and  monthly 
newsletters  —  up  to  four  preprints  can  be 
inserted  using  RollStream  with  JetFeeders, 
while  MultStack  units  create  bundles.  11 
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Ferae  RollSert  used  at  a  plant  in  Gerbronn 


The  phrase  that  paid 


When  two  college  students  were  criticized  on  a  Danish  bus, 
Girls  &  Sports’  was  born.  Now  the  comic  joins  a  big  syndicate 


The  formerly  self-syndicated  Justin  Borus,  left, 
and  Andrew  Feinstein  reach  younger  readers. 


The  two  friends  continued  collaborat¬ 
ing  on  “Girls  &  Sports”  after  graduating 
from  college  and  getting  full-time  jobs. 
Many  sales  pitches  later,  they  had  built 
a  client  list  of  more  than  70  college 
newspapers. 

Then  the  light  bulb  went  on  again. 
Borus  and  Feinstein  knew  that  many 
people  wanted  to  continue  reading  “Girls 
&  Sports”  after  graduating  from  college. 
They  also  knew  campus  papers  might 
have  room  to  run  three  comics,  while 
general-circulation  dailies  might  have  30 
slots.  So  in  2004,  they  started  targeting 
non  -college  papers  —  initially  unaware 
that  most  dailies  prefer  to  buy  comics 
from  major  syndicates  they  typically  deal 
with,  rather  than  from  self-syndicators. 

Still,  the  duo  bucked  the  odds  to  sign 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  the  fall  of 
2004.  Then  they  found  more  than  100 
other  general-circulation  papers  —  an 
astounding  total  for  an  independent  strip. 
Among  the  clients  they  signed  were  The 
Denver  Post,  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen, 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News,  the 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  News  £5?  Record,  The 
Post-Standard  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and 
The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  pair’s  accom¬ 
plishments  soon 
came  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Creators 
Syndicate  President 
Rick  Newcombe, 
who  spotted  “Girls 
&  Sports”  in  the 
Daily  News  and 
contacted  the  two 
up-and-comers. 
Usually,  cartoonists 
are  the  ones  to  con- 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

HOW  DID  TWO  American  cartoonists  sell  a 
comic  to  more  than  170  American  newspapers 
before  moving  to  a  major  American  syndicate  on 
Jan.  1?  It  all  started  in  Denmark. 

Justin  Borus  and  Andrew  Feinstein  were  visit¬ 
ing  that  country  during  the  spring  of  1997  as  college  juniors 
enrolled  in  an  international  business  program.  “As  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  they  took  us  on  long  bus  rides  to  visit  different  businesses,” 
recalled  Feinstein.  “The  LEGO  factory,  Carlsberg  Beer ... .” 

During  those  trips,  he  and  Borus  usually  conversed  about  two 
things  —  neither  of  them  business-related.  Finally,  an  exasperated 

female  student  turned  to  them  and  said  American  campuses:  Emory  University 

something  like,  “Would  you  please  shut  in  Atlanta  for  Feinstein,  and  Williams 

up?  All  you  talk  about  are  girls  and  sports!”  College  in  Massachusetts  for  Borus.  The 
She  was  right,  acknowledged  Borus:  Emory  and  Williams  newspapers  picked 

“That’s  what  we  really  were  always  talking  up  “Girls  &  Sports,”  as  did  several  other 
about.”  But  their  fellow  student’s  critical  college  papers. 

comment  inspired  them  to  do  more  than  “We  realized  there  must  be  something 

just  talk  about  girls  and  sports.  It  inspired  here,”  said  Borus.  “Many  college  papers 
them  to  create  a  comic  strip  titled  ...  have  little  or  no  budget,  and  they  have 

“Girls  &  Sports.”  their  own  students  who  would  do  a  comic 

The  two  cartoonists  worked  on  the  strip  for  free.  Yet  they  were  actually  paying 
in  Denmark  and  after  returning  to  their  us  money!” 


aN7  THEY  JUST  BE 
THEMSELVESANDOSf 
THEIR  NATURAL -MLENTS? 


MAH.  I  NEED  ANOTHER 
BEER  BEFORE  I  CAN 
EVEN  THINK  ABOUT 
TALKINSTDAGIRL 


ICXDNTLIKEHOW 
THESE  ATHLETES  ARE 

using;  performance- 
.  enhancing;  drugis 


you 

ready? 
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tact  major  syndicates  in  the  hopes  of 
landing  a  contract. 

Why  did  the  cartoonists  sign  with 
Creators?  “We  felt  we  took  it  as  far  as 
we  could  with  self-syndication,”  said 
Feinstein,  who  now  works  full-time 
on  the  strip. 

“Selling  is  so  time-intensive,”  added 
Borus,  who  works  on  the  comic  while  still 
running  an  independent  financial  busi¬ 
ness.  “There  are  so  many  papers.  We’re 
just  two  people.” 

And,  said  Borus,  “there  are  still  a  lot 
of  papers  out  there  who  won’t  take  your 
phone  calls  or  look  at  your  material 


“We're  targetifiga 
demographic  that  has 
been  mostly  ignored/* 

—  ANDREW  FHNSTEIN 

Co-creator,  ‘Girls  &  Sports’  comic  strip 


unless  you’re  with  a  big  syndicate.”  He 
mentioned  that  he  understands  one 
reason  why:  “Editors  don’t  want  to  get 
1,000  phone  calls  a  day!” 

Why  has  “Girls  &  Sports”  become 
popular  —  especially  among  readers  18 
to  34?  “Hopefully  because  it’s  funny,” 
replied  Feinstein,  who  notes  he  was  a  big 
fan  of  Gary  Larson’s  “The  Far  Side”  when 
he  was  growing  up. 

But  content  is  also  a  major  factor. 
“Many  comics  are  about  babies,  families, 
married  couples,  or  retired  people,”  said 
Feinstein.  “There  wasn’t  a  strip  that 
discussed  the  things  young  guys  talk 
about  —  dating,  relationships,  sports, 
working  out,  the  bar  scene,  going  to 
parties.  We’re  targeting  a  demographic 
that  has  been  mostly  ignored  by  main¬ 
stream  newspapers.” 

But  can  “Girls  &  Sports”  appeal  to 
young  women,  too?  “Yes,”  Feinstein 
replied.  “For  them,  it’s  like  reading  the 
opposing  team’s  playbook.  We  get  as 
many  e-mails  from  women  as  we  do 
from  men  —  and  a  lot  of  our  clients  are 
female  editors.” 

Borus  added:  “Guys  want  to  know  what 
women  are  thinking,  and  women  want 
to  know  what  guys  are  thinking.” 

The  “Girls  &  Sports”  cast  features 
young-adult  characters  of  both  genders  — 
including  Bradley  (who’s  based  partly 
on  Borus),  Marshall  (based  partly  on 
Feinstein),  JoAnn,  and  several  others. 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  notm,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfe-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  ns  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX*  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


CreativB  Technokjgies 
Wbfktmde 


“Like  a  lot  of  comic 
strips,  ours  is  semi- 
autobiographical,”  said 
Feinstein.  “This  is  the 
world  we  live  in.  We’ve 
been  as  pathetic  as  these 
characters  are!” 

Feinstein,  who’s  30 
and  single,  noted  that 
the  semi-autobiographi- 
cal  nature  of  “Girls  & 

Sports”  makes  it  easier 
for  him  to  accept  real-life 
bad  dates  because  they 
provide  better  material 
for  the  comic:  “Good 
dates  aren’t  fimny.” 

“We  find  our  best 
jokes  are  based  in  reality,”  said  Borus, 
who’s  29  and  in  a  committed  relationship. 
“They’re  funny  because  they’re  true.” 

The  Denver-based  Borus  and  the  Los 
Angeles-based  Feinstein  collaborate  on 
“Girls  &  Sports”  via  phone,  e-mail,  in¬ 
stant  messaging,  and  a  private  Web  site. 
(Their  public  site  is  Girlsandsports.com.) 
In  addition,  Feinstein  travels  back  to  his 
Denver  hometown  about  every  month 
or  so  and  gets  together  with  Borus.  The 


cartoonists  originally 
met  as  high  schoolers  in 
the  Colorado  city. 

Borus  does  much 
of  the  writing  for  the 
duo’s  successful  comic 
strip,  while  Feinstein 
handles  the  drawing 
and  colorizing.  But 
each  has  input  into  the 
other’s  work. 

Creatively  speaking, 
the  relative  newcomers 
haven’t  had  to  go  it  com¬ 
pletely  alone;  several  es¬ 
tablished  cartoonists 
have  generously  offered 
their  advice  to  Borus  and 
Feinstein.  They  included  sports  cartoonist 
Drew  Litton  and  editorial  cartoonist  Ed 
Stein,  both  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  United  Media,  and  “Zits”/“Baby 
Blues”  co-creator  Jerry  Scott  of  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

But  the  “Girls  &  Sports”  collaborators 
were  perhaps  most  fortunate  to  receive 
that  all-important  “input”  from  the  female 
student  who  sparked  a  comic  strip  idea 
on  a  Danish  bus.  11 


The  Creators  Syndicate  strip  boasts 
several  male  and  female  characters, 
as  well  as  readers  of  both  sexes. 
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►  Catch  each  week's  top  stories. 

►  Have  the  latest  online  news  trends  explained. 

►  Read  our  timely  columns. 

►  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  a  thing  on  E&P  Online. 


Sis- 


fjEWSLEnER 


Get  a  free  summary  of  whafs  happening  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  delivered  directly  to 
your  e-mail  every  week.  E&P's  "Weekly 
Briefing"  includes  the  latest  breaking  news  as 
well  as  opinion  and  analysis  from  E&P's  editors 
and  columnists.  Also  sign  up  to  receive  Steve 
Outing's  monthly  "Stop  The  Presses"  e-mail, 
which  analyzes  the  latest  developments  and 
trends  in  new-media. 


■c' 


Go  to  www.EditorandPublisher.com 
and  click  on  the  "Newsletter"  button  to  sign  up. 

EDITORe? 

PUBLISHER 

Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149 
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MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


VIDEO  GAME 
COVERAGE 

Catch  up  to  the  rest  of  American  news¬ 
papers  with  Doug  Elfman’s  syndicated 
game  columns,  briefs,  Top  10  lists, 
high-resolution  photos.  Doug  Elfman  is 
the  national  authority  -  winner  of  three 
AASFE  awards,  and  TV  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Contact: 
dougelfman@thegamedork.com 
(702)  336-2625 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  &  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


CIASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 
CATECOKY  THAT  KITS  YOUR  NKKDS, 

888.825.9149 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America^ 
Hal  Broker 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.mediainerger5.cofn 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 
list  of  available  properties 

or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 
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Thousand*  Sold/Appraiaad 
Lany  Ortmes.  Pieaktent 
Lgrinias299@ocMnaaL  not 


*  Southeast/Midwest  Northeast/Midwest  Soulh/Southwesl 


.  David  Emmons 
•  (888)237-7244 


John  Szefc 
(845)291-7367 


'  Mtn.  StatesAWest  SouthwestAfVest 
I  Doug  Conarroe  Sieve  Klinger 
•  (720)470-7550  (505)524-0122 


Dennis  Richardson 
(731)694-2149 

Plains  States 
Mike  Kreiler 
(913)  897^790 


Radio/TV/Cable  Mid-Atlantic 
Bob  Mahiman  Kent  Roeder 


Corporate  Offices: 

24212  Muscari  Court 
GaKheraburg.  MO  20682 
(301)253-5016 
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^Company 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 
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Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  (lonsiiltanls 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
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EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
P  O.  BOX  2tX)l 
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If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalmediasales.com 


WE  KNOW 


WS.PAPERS 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal.  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

JP  m 

/  MiniA  I’ARTMRS 
,  2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 

Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone;  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 
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3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7.  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals.  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media^iroker.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  from  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 
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A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Gary  Greene 

Cribb  &  Associates'  Broker 

Bt’fore  joining  Cribb  &  Associates,  Gary 
served  as  president  of  Dickson  Media,  a 
Virginia  based  publishing  company  he 
founded  17  years  ago,  and  grew  to  38  diflerent 
newspaper  and  niche  publishing  operations 
in  10  states  with  more  than  1,200  employees. 

Dickson  was  also  active  in  new  media  /  web 
businesses,  integrating  its  print  products  onto 
web  sites  it  created  and  maintained,  and  also 
assisting  clients  in  developing  e-commerce. 

Prior  to  starting  Dickson,  Gary'  spent  17  years  with  Worrell  Enterprises, 
a  family  owned  print  and  broadcast  media  company  also  based  in 
V'iiginia.  He  rose  to  executive  vice  prtsident  and  was  in  charge  of  field 
and  (X>rporate  operations  and  acquisitions  for  the  company. 

Gary  Greene:  434-971-8344  •  ggreene^'cribb.com 
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•  630  Inserters 


2299  Inserters 


1472  Inserters 
Alphaliner  Inserters 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


Mini  Color  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4", 

22",  21  1/2",  21" 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42"  +  45" 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 
Tel:  (800)  821.6257  Fax:  (323)  256-7607 

www.neiinc.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.cotn 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES-  . 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
“PRE-PAID  Experts'* 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.metro-news.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  alB 
(800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Oinan 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


frrr 


i.ijiiiii 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


>lnteUigent  Inserting  Technology> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Western  Illinois  University 

REQUIRED  QUALIFICATIONS:  Master’s  Degree  with  specialization  in  journalism;  admin¬ 
istrative  or  supervisory  experience  in  industry,  government,  public  agencies,  the  military, 
or  private  social  welfare  organizations. 

PREFERRED  (JUALIFICATIONS:  Teaching  experience  including,  but  not  limited  to  news 
reporting,  editing  and  photo  journalism,;  progressive  administrative  experience  involving 
supervision  of  others;  strong  interpersonal,  communication,  and  problem  and  conflict 
solving  skills:  experience  working  with  college  students;  and  experience  with  budgeting 
and  strategic  planning. 

RESPONSIBIUTIES:  Teach  at  least  one  course  per  semester  in  the  Department  of  English 
and  Journalism;  provide  administrative  management  of  the  Western  Courier  student 
newspaper  staff  in  the  production  of  a  thrice  weekly  newspaper  and  the  Sequel  yearbook 
staff;  provide  the  student  staff  general  direction,  training,  and  supervision  in  the  areas  of 
writing  ,  editing,  reporting,  photography,  graphic  layout  and  design,  photo  typesetting, 
advertising,  business,  legal  implications,  and  ethics:  manage  a  department  budget  consist 
net  with  university  policies  and  procedures. 

RANK  &  SALARY:  Salary  commensurate  with  background  and  experience.  WIU  has  a 
competitive  benefits  package  that  includes  domestic  partner  benefits. 

APFIICATION:  A  complete  application  will  include:  a  letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae 
and/or  resume,  names  and  contact  information  for  three  current  professional  references. 
Reply  to:  Earl  Bracey,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Student  Services,  Western  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  1  University  Circle,  Macomb,  IL.  61455-1390. 

Screening  of  applications  for  this  position  will  begin  February  1,  2006  and  will  continue 
until  the  position  is  filled.  Application  material  will  not  be  returned. 

Westen  Illinois  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  has  a 
strong  institutional  commitment  to  diversity.  In  that  spirit,  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
receiving  applications  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  people,  including  minorities,  women, 
and  person  with  disabilities.  WIU  has  a  nondiscrimination  policy  that  includes  sex,  race, 
color,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  age,  marital  status,  national  origin,  disability,  or 
veteran  status. 


ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTING 


m  mm%0  >tnt»ltig0nt  Inserting  T*chnoiogY> 

508.850.7945  www.newste^.com  tcnewstec@8ol.com 


Daily  Newspaper  (Also  publishing  3  weekly  papers  and  has  a  commercial  printing  segment) 
is  looking  for  a  professional  candidate  to  join  our  management  team  as  our  Controller.  This 
position  will  be  responsible  for  payroll,  accounts  payable,  the  general  ledger,  billing,  bank 
reconciliations,  accounts  receivable,  assistance  with  monthly  and  yearly  financial  state¬ 
ments,  budget  reports  and  coordination  of  annual  audits  and  a  staff  of  three. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  at  least  a  Bachelors  Degree  in  accounting.  Prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  professionals  with  newspaper  experience.  Familiarity  with  Baseview  and  Great 
Plains  Software  preferred.  Reply  to:  ^x  3949,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broad¬ 
way,  7tti  oor.  New  York,  NY  10003. 

Or  E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #  3949  in  subject  heading) 


1  PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


PUBLISHERS,  GENERAL  MANAGERS 
AND  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 

Hartman  Newspapers,  L.P.,  a  group  of  small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  Texas  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  for  publisher,  general  manager  and  circulation  manager  po¬ 
sitions.  We  are  looking  for  candidates  with  strong  leadership  skills  and  a  commitment  to 
community  journalism.  Please  submit  resume  to: 

Bill  Hartman 

Hartman  Newspapers,  L.P. 

P.O.  Box  1390 

Rosenberg,  Texas  77471-1390 


EpiTOR<S?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
oj  the  tieirspaper  industry  every  week  since  188~f. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR 

HOME  DELIVERY 

The  Providence  Journal  Company  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  Assistant  Operations 
Director  to  support  our  objective  to  grow  Daily  and  Sunday  home-delivered  circulation. 
Responsibilities  include  managing  the  day  to  day  field  operations  for  all  of  our  circulation 
department  employees  to  ensure  a  high  quality  of  service  for  all  of  our  customers.  A  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  6-8  years  of  experience  in  the  circulation  or  related  field  is  required. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  passion  for  delivering  quality  customer  service  and  possess 
excellent  leadership  skills.  A  demonstrated  ability  to  manage,  motivate  and  develop 
a  quality  staff  is  a  must.  Other  responsibilities  include  recruiting  new  carriers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  preparing  long  and  short  term  objectives,  and  interfacing  with  other  key  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package,  401(K),  tuition  reimbursement  and  growth  opportunities. 
Interested  individuals  should  send  a  resume  along  with  salary  history  to: 

The  Providence  Journal  Company 
Human  Resources 

75  Fountain  Street,  Providence,  Rl  02902 
FAX:  (401)277-7217  E-Mail:  tmcdonou@projo.com 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

A  25,000  circulation  daily  on  the  fringe 
of  Indianapolis  expansion  is  seeking  an 
experienced  circulation  director.  The 
right  candidate  must  have  a  proven  track 
record  of  strong  management  skills,  ex¬ 
cellent  customer  service  and  creative 
sales  ideas.  This  progressive  newspaper 
management  team  understands  the  vital 
role  circulation  plays  in  our  success. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

E-mail: 

carol.nichols@heraldbulletin.com 
The  Herald  Bulletin 
Attn:  Carol  Nichols,  Publisher 
1133  Jackson  Street 
Anderson,  IN  46011 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Reporter  for  10-person  newsroom.  Story 
opportunities  range  from  interviews  with 
Ketchikan's  kids  to  local  leaders  and  the 
state's  governor  and  congressional  dele¬ 
gation.  Publish  six  mornings  a  week. 
Some  layout  required.  Journalism  degree 
or  equivalent.  Newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Located  on  island  in  Tongass 
National  Forest.Family  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated.  Benefits:  Paid  vacation,  401(k), 
sick  leave,  profit  sharing,  paid  holidays, 
health  and  dental  plan.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Tena  Williams,  Publisher, 
Ketchikan  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
7900,  Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  SENIOR  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Arizona  Republic,  Arizona's  leading  news  and  information  resource,  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  talented,  and  motivational  sales  manager  to  lead  and  develop  our  Circulation 
Sales  team  This  Senior  Sales  Manager  oversees  and  monitors  the  sales,  growth,  and  de¬ 
velopment  for  all  circulation  sales  channels;  ensuring  that  revenue  and  subscription  goals 
are  met  or  exceeded. 

Responsibilities  include:  Creating  and  defining  sales  strategies  to  increase  market; 
Clearly  presenting  analytical  data  to  senior  management;  Develop  and  maintain  relation¬ 
ships  with  business  partners;  Create  and  manage  budgets.  If  you  are  a  sales  management 
professional  with  excellent  interpersonal,  leadership,  management  and  negotiation 
skills  this  may  be  your  opportunity  to  shine  in  the  fast-paced  media  industry.  Knowledge 
of  circulation  operations  and  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  rules  preferred.  Travel  thorough 
out  the  state  is  required.  Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  four  years  sales  or 
marketing  management  experience  and  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  4  years  experience/training 
in  a  related  field. 

If  this  position  sounds  custom-made  for  you,  submit  your  resume  to: 
azcentral.com  click  on  the  link  ‘jobs  at  the  republic'  and  choose  ‘Circulation 
Senior  Sales  Manager."  Resumes  may  also  be  faxed  to  (602)  444-8664.  The  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  a  Drug-free  workplace. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Mid  size  family  newspaper  is  looking  for  a  circulation  director  to  manage  all  aspects  of 
our  circulation  department.  This  person  must  be  knowledgeable  in  all  aspect  of  circulation, 
possess  excellent  management  skills,  be  exceptionally  strong  in  sales  and 
marketing,  TMC  and  non  subscriber  publications.  Excellent  computer  skills  and  knowledge 
of  circulation  systems  are  a  must. 

We  seek  a  person  with  the  ability  to  move  this  department  forward  and  grow  our  circulation 
in  this  market  in  a  professional  manner.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  bonus,  benefits,  in¬ 
cluding  health  and  .  Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  The  Daily 
Record,  Attn:  William  McKinney  212  E.  Liberty  St.  Wooster,  Ohio  44691. 

E-mail:  wcm@dixcom.com 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 

Hartman  Newspapers,  L.P.,  a  group  of  small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  Texas,  is  seek¬ 
ing  qualified  applicants  for  circulation  manager  positions.  We  are  looking  for  candidates 
with  strong  leadership  skills  and  a  commitment  to  community  journalism. 

Please  submit  resume  to: 

Bill  Hartman,  Hartman  Newspapers  L.P., 

P.O.  Box  1390,  Rosenberg,  Texas  77471-1390. 


EDITOR 

VNU  Business  Media  publishes  over  40  business  publications,  stages  events, 
conferences  and  trade  shows,  and  operates  over  170  electronic  products.  We  operate 
around  the  globe,  covering  some  of  the  most  powerful  industries  in  the  world.  We  currently 
have  a  career  opportunity  that  will  be  based  out  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  for  an 
Editor. 

The  Editor  will  manage  the  day-to-day  editorial  operations  for  a  new,  cutting-edge  media 
and  entertainment  law  product  for  one  of  VNU  Business  Media's  leading  brands.  Major 
Duties  and  Responsibilities:  Leads  staff  of  product  through  all  stages  of  editorial  de¬ 
velopment  including  launch  •  Develops  and  executes  content  plan  for  electronic  suite  of 
products  on  a  daily  and/or  weekly  basis  •  Identifies  feature  stories,  commentaries 
and  creative  content  ideas  •  Manages  staff  of  reporters  and  oversees  relationships  with 
external  content  providers  •  Represents  brand  and  product  at  state  and  local  bar  events 
and  other  industry  events  •  Develops  and  leverages  base  of  regular  and  frequent  contacts 
within  the  legal  industry  •  Drafts  and  edits  articles  and  headlines  for  electronic  suite 
of  products  •  Collaborates  with  publisher  on  overall  design  and  vision  of  product. 
Educational  Requirements:  B.A.  or  B.S.  required  •  J.D.  preferred  •  Advanced  Journalism 
Degree  preferred.  Qualifications:  Minimum  four  years  professional  journalism  experience  • 
Editing  experience  required  •  Quark  experience  is  a  plus  •  Knowledge  of  entertainment  in¬ 
dustry  and  legal  profession  •  Strong  leadership  and  supervisory  skills  •  Entrepreneurial  and 
self-starter  capabilities  •  Excellent  written  and  oral  communication  skills 
•Outstanding  computer  skills  and  competence  with  technology. 

If  you  are  interested  in  applying  for  this  opportunity,  please  submit  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  mnesby@vnubusinessmedia.com  or  FAX  to  Attn:  Human  Resources:  (323) 
525.2211.  Only  candidates  selected  for  interviews  will  be  contacted. 
No  phone  calls  or  agencies  please.  VNU  Business  Media  offers  a  competitive  salary  with 
excellent  benefits.  VNU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSOCIATE/SENIOR  EDITOR 


FINE  HOMEBUILDING  magazine  seeks  a  journalist  with  at  least  “> 
years’  experience  working  for  newspapers  or  magazines.  If  you’ve 
got  a  passion  for  building,  skill  with  a  camera, and  are  willing  to  work 
out  of  our  Connecticut  offices,  we  ll  send  you  to  meet  great  builders 
and  see  co<xl  houses.  You  will  also  work  with  wonderful  people, 
making  a  magazine  you  can  be  proud  of,  and  you'll  be  appreciated 
by  31)0, tHM)  devoted  readers. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  and  a  pleasant 
environment.  Please  send  letter  and  resume  to  HR  Department. 


The  Taunton  Press 
63  South  Main  Street 
Newtown,  CT  06470 
Fax:  20.3-426-3503 
tauntonjobs@taunton.com 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Empluyer 


The  Taunton  Press 

Inspiration  for  hands-on  living’’ 


visit  us  at  u^w.taunion.com 
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San  Diego  Business  Journal 

The  San  Diego  Business  Journal  is  seeking  an  editor-in-chief.  We  shall  hire  an  editor  who 
is  capable  of  both  teaching  and  inspiring  our  large  and  growing  business  news  staff.  Our 
new  editor  will  possess  the  highest  caliber  skill  set,  but  will  still  be  a  student  of  business 
journalism. 

We  require  that  our  new  editor  have  extensive  experience  as  a  reporter  and  editor  in  the 
field  of  business  journalism.  Our  requirements  are  not  easily  met,  but  the  reward  is  a  very 
competitive  compensation  package,  a  great  newspaper  with  which  to  be  associated,  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  “America's  finest  city”,  San  Diego. 

If  you  have  the  above  qualifications  and  are  interested  in  being  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
that  has  several  thousand  pages  of  business  news  each  year,  please  mail  your  resume, 
clips  and  a  cover  letter  that  cites  specific  qualifications  for  this  position  to: 
Armon  Mills,  President  &  Publisher,  San  Diego  Business  Journal,  4909  Murphy  Canyon 
Road,  Suite  200,  San  Diego,  CA.  92123.  Or  E-mail  to  Cindi  Tyburski  at: 

ctyburski@sdbj.com.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


TTT 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 
The  Buffalo  News  is  seeking  a  star  Arts 
and  Entertainment  writer.  We  need  a  cre¬ 
ative,  energetic  and  talented  reporter  to 
cover  the  community’s  exciting  and  al¬ 
ways  growing  arts  and  entertainment 
scene,  which  includes  nationally 
renowned  theater,  music,  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture. 

This  writer  must  produce  advance 
stories,  reviews,  analysis  pieces  and 
trend  stories  with  a  voice  of  confidence, 
and  a  writing  flair.  The  ideal  candidate 
would  have  at  least  three  years'  reporting 
experience  and  in-depth  knowledge 
of  many  aspects  of  the  arts.  Contact: 

The  Buffalo  News 
Attn:  Elizabeth  Kahn, 

Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Features  Dept.,  One  News  Plaza, 
Buffalo,  NY,  14240 
E-mail:  ekahn@buffnews.com 


STATE  HOUSE 


Waterbury  CT  daily/Sunday  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  to  cover  state  house.  Ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  and  writing  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Knowledge  of  politics,  govern¬ 
mental  budgeting,  ability  to  write  clearly 
and  concisely  on  deadline  a  must. 

Great  opportunity  for  journalist  looking  to 
write  enterprise  stories.  Send  letters  of 
interest,  clips  and  resume  to: 

E-mail:  lmaxwell@rep-am.com 

Local  News,  Republican-American 
Attn:  L.  Maxwell 
Assistant  Managing  Editorf 
PO  Box  2090,  Waterbury,  CT  06722 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


@visitourwebsite@ 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


UPI  is  seeking  an  entry-level  reporter  for 
its  technology  desk.  Reporter  will  cover 
the  broadband,  WiFi,  Internet  and  tele¬ 
communications  industries  and  work  will 
include  producing  industry  analysis  and 
features  as  well  as  covering  breaking 
news. 

Coverage  will  include  federal  agencies 
and  Capitol  Hill.  Send  resume  and  three 
clips  to: 

E-mail:  hguerra@upi.com 


COPY  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  news  hound  and  stickler  for 
style  and  accurancy?  If  so.  The 
Gainesville  Sun  (Based  in  FL),  wants  you 
to  join  its  award-winning  News  Desk.  Situ¬ 
ated  an  equal  distance  from  Jacksonville, 
Orlando  and  Tampa. 

The  Sun  is  a  50,000-circulation  New 
York  Times  Company-owned  daily  in  the 
heart  of  Gator  country.  Three  to  four 
years  of  editing  experience  and  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  basic  design  rules  needed. 
Send  a  resume  and  clips  to: 

The  Gainesville  Sun 
Paul  Jenkins,  News  Editor 
2700  SW  13th  Street 
Gainesville,  FL  32608. 

FAX:  (352)  338-3128 
E-mail:  jenkinp@gvillesun.com 


Waterbury,  Ct.  daily,  Sunday  seeks  editor 
who  knows  news  and  has  strong  repor¬ 
ting,  editing  and  coaching  skills.  In 
charge  of  local  desk  nights.  E-mail  re¬ 
sumes  to: 

E-mail:  rveillette@rep-am.com 

RepublicarbAmerican 
Attn:  R.  Veillette,  Managing  Editor 
PO  Box  2090 
Waterbury,  Ct.  06722 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Waterbury,  Ct.  daily  Sunday  seeks  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter.  Must  be  enthusiastic 
about  covering  local  news  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  enterprise  stories.  E-mail  resumes  to 

E-mail:  rveillette@rep-am.com 

Republican-American 
Attn:  R.  Veillette,  Managing  Editor 
PO  Box  2090 
Waterbury,  Ct.  06722 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Reporter  for  a  Korean-language  newspa¬ 
per  needed. 

BS  in  Journalism  or  Communications  or 
equivalent  experience  is  required.  Please 
send  resume  to: 

The  Korean  News 
Attn:  Mr.  H.K.  Kim 
3163  Shallowford  Road 
Chamblee,  GA  30340 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

The  Telegraph,  a  Knight  Ridder  newspaper  located  in  Macon,  GA,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
IT  Systems  Manager.  This  position  will  lead  the  IT  team  in  making  decisions  about 
technical  and  systems  development.  Primary  duties  include  programming  on  the  Hewlett 
Packard  3000  system,  Unix  Sun  Server,  managing  the  IT  staff,  providing  technical  solutions 
to  the  newspaper. 

Responsibilities  include  managing  all  projects  in  the  areas  of  system  administration,  soft¬ 
ware  development  and  network  security  and  provide  direct  technical  support  in  these 
areas.  Work  with  the  Programmer  Analyst  to  develop  Cobol,  Speedware  and  Perl  applica¬ 
tions  which  link  to  information  from  Turboimage  and  Sybase  databases.  Create  and  man¬ 
age  expense  budgets  for  3  departments.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  in  at 
least  one  of  the  following  areas:  Atex  Media  Command  AIM,  Atex  Media  Command  CIS, 
digital  Technology  Inc  Editorial  and  Classified  Systems,  Sarbanes  Oxley  and  Security  Doc¬ 
umentation.  A  computer  science  degree  with  3-5  years  of  experience  is  required. 
Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  The  Telegraph,  120  Broadway,  Macon, 
GA  31201  E-mail:  resume@macontel.com  FAX:(478)744-4498  EOE 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

The  Seattle  Times  Company,  Washington’s  leading  daily  newspaper  is  currently  seeking  a 
technically  savvy  Senior  Systems  Analyst  to  assist  the  Publishing  Systems  Group.  The 
successful  incumbent  will  act  as  a  resource  to  other  analysts  for  training,  direction  and 
guidance;  provide  technical  leadership,  subject  matter  expertise,  support  and  resources 
for  existing  systems;  analysis,  development  and  integration  of  new  processes  and  systems, 
and  response  and  remediation  for  system  issues  affecting  workflow  for  the  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  client  community. 

The  Senior  Systems  Analyst  is  expected  to  coordinate  small  to  medium-sized  projects 
and  IS  the  “lead"  tor  critical  company  systems  involved  in  the  daily  production  of  The  Seattle 
Times,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  New  Media  internet  sites. 

(Qualifications: 

•  An  undergraduate  degree  in  a  related  subject  or  5-i-  years  equivalent  work  experience 
in  a  large  multiple-platform  publishing  environment 

•  Demonstrated  skill  and  experience  in  solving  complex  problems  with  solutions  requiring 
critical  analysis,  judgment  and  imagination 

•  Experience  with  small  to  mediunvsized  cross-departmental  projects  at  all  organizational 
levels  in  a  team  environment  and  as  an  individual  contributor 

•  Proficiency  in:  creation  of  User  Interfaces,  Unix  shell  scripting,  VB.Net,  ColdFusion, 
TCL,  PHP,  VBA,  Perl,  and  relational  database  design,  especially  for  SQLServer  and  Ora¬ 
cle,  Postscript  and  PDF  creation.  Preferred  experience  includes  HTML,  XML,  Heli- 
os/Lthershare,  CCI  export  and  archiving,  RIPs  and  font  management,  SeeColor  configu¬ 
ration,  APSCOM,  Asura  and  system  upgrades. 

Interested  individuals  may  contact  Charles  Fertig,  Publishing  Systems  Director, 
at  cfertig@seattletimes.com  for  more  details.  You  can  also  meet  with  Charles 
during  NEXPO  06(r)  in  Chicago,  IL,  from  April  14, 2006. 

To  apply,  please  forward  your  cover  letter  and  resume  with  job  title  and 
#05-162/SW  to:  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111;  email  (as 
a  single  Word  document  only):  ep.resumes@seattletimes.com;  or  FAX:  (206) 
493.0785. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  a  family-owned-and-operated  company,  involved  with  the  community 
we  serve.  EOE.  Learn  more  about  us  at:  www.seattletimescompany.com. 
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ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  (urrent  rotes  and  (irculotion 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  magazines 

sales  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


PUBLKmR  ANNUAL  DIREaORIES 


All  the  information  you  need  at  your  fingertips! 

Go  to:  www.subnow.com/prod/epdir 
Coil  1-800>562-2706  or  fox  us  at  646-654-5518 
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Jan.  19  close 

%  change 

YOY 

30  days  ended  Jan. 

Gannett  (GCI) 

63.54 

-21.80 

3.02 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

38.10 

-7.39 

4.81 

Knight  Ridder(KRI) 

63.54 

-5.26 

-0.53 

Tribune  (TRB) 

30.82 

-24.33 

-0.68 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

27.15 

-31.80 

-1.42 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

50.01 

4.25 

5.40 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

787.43 

-13.28 

2.93 

Belo  (BLC) 

22.43 

-4.92 

4.04 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

58.40 

-17.33 

0.55 

Media  General  (MEG) 

49.50 

-21.12 

-3.34 

Lee  (LEE) 

36.66 

-16.05 

-0.52 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

303.69 

-6.27 

0.21 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

315.62 

11.89 

3.67 

CHARGED  FOR  JOB  LISTINGS 

Craigslist  Monster  CareerBuilder  HotJobs 

$25 

$395 

$389 

$299 

$25 

$395 

$389 

$299 

1  $75 

$395 

$389 

$299 

$0 

$395 

$389 

$299 

$0 

$395 

$389 

$299 

$0 

$395 

$389 

$299 

$0 

$395 

$389 

$299 

$0 

$395 

$389 

$299 

$0 

$395 

$389 

$299 

$0 

$395 

$389 

$299 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


City _ 

New  York 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Seattle 

Denver 

Atlanta 

Raleigh,  N.C. 


Note:  Craigslist  makes  money  by  charging  for  job  listings  presently 
in  three  cities  only.  The  site  also  does  not  charge  in  other  markets, 
including  Miami,  Phoenix,  and  Philadelphia. 


DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 
DEALS 


THE  PRICE  OF  PRINT 


EAST  COAST  METRIC  TON 
AVG.  TRANSACTION  PRICES 

7001 


2000A  2001A  2002A  2003A  2004A  2()0:)K  20()(iK 

2006  Estimated  Newsprint  Prices 
(East  Coast  Metric  Ton) 


Source:  Dirks,  Van  Essen 
&  Murray 


Quarter 

Price 

%  Change 

IQ 

$665 

14.7% 

2Q 

$670 

10.7% 

3Q 

$650 

4.0% 

4Q 

$650 

-0.8% 

Source:  Goldman  Sachs 

CAREERBUILDER’S  GROWING  IMPACT 


I  I  TOTAL  ONLINE  SHARE  OF  RECRUITMENT-AD  MARKET 
H  TOTAL  ONLINE  SHARE  OF  RECRUITMENT-AD  MARKET  (EXCLUDING  CAREERBUILDER) 


1998  1999  2000  2001  2002  2003  2004  2005*  2006* 

'ESTIMATED  Source:  Goldman  Sachs 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category  YTD  Gain/loss%  Get.  ’05  Gain/loss% 


Apparel/accessory  stores 

-10% 

-19% 

Auto/access/equipment 

-5% 

-21% 

Bookstores 

-12% 

32% 

Department/discount  stores 

-5% 

-17% 

Drug  stores 

-3% 

-12% 

Electronic/computer  stores 

10% 

-14% 

Food/liquor  stores 

-2% 

-8% 

Furniture/appliance  stores 

2% 

-8% 

Home  improvement 

5% 

23% 

Jewelry  stores 

7% 

10% 

Office  equipment/supplies 

4% 

1% 

Sporting/craft/hobby 

-1% 

-4% 

TOP  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS 

Parent  Company 

Oct.  Total  ($MM) 

Oct.  ’05  Gain/loss% 

Federated  Dept  Stores 

$53.3 

-17% 

Sprint  Nextel  Corp. 

$19.4 

-4% 

AutoNation 

$19.3 

-0.1% 

Cendant  Corp. 

$18.1 

17% 

General  Motors  Corp. 

$16.5 

-33% 

Source:  Nielsen  Monitor-Plus 


2005/2006  WEIGHTED  ADVERTISING  FORECAST 


Year 

National 

$  million  %  change 

Retail 

$  million  %  change 

Classified 

$  million  %  change 

Print  Total 

$  million  %  change 

Online 

$  million  %  change 

Full  Total 

$  million  %  change 

2005 

8,187 

1.3 

22,443  2.0 

17,110 

3.0 

47,740  2.2 

2,158  40.0 

49,898  3.4 

2006 

8,355 

2.1 

22,969  2.4 

17,339 

1.3 

48,664  1.9 

2,829  31.1 

51,493  3.2 

Source:  MG  Strategic  Research 
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DEADLINE  -  February  3,  2006  I  www.eppyawards.com 


The  2006  EPpy^'^  Awards  competition  is  expressly  designed  to  honor  Internet  sites  that  are 
affiliated  with  the  media  industry,  and  especially  newspapers,  television  networks  and  affiliates, 
radio  networks,  syndicated  shows,  local  radio  stations,  and  magazines. 

To  submit  a  nomination,  please  select  from  the  categories  below: 

Newspaper  |  TV  |  Radio  |  News  |  Sports  |  Business  |  Entertainment  [  Special  Feature 
Community  Service  |  Design  |  Rich  Media  |  Classifieds  |  College  |  Magazines 


FIVE  new  categories  this  year! 

Best  Weekly  Newspaper-Affi Hated  Web  Service  and  four  media-affiliated 
blog  categories  (News,  Sports,  Business  and  Entertainment). 

To  enter  visit  www.eppyawards.com 

HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  2005  EPPY  AWARDS 


THE  EPpy  AWARDS  LUNCHEON  WILL  BE  HELD  ON  MAY  19,  2006. 


2005  EPpy  winners 


Martin  Nisenholtz, 

The  New  York  Times  Company 


Paul  Fichtenbaum,  Sl.com 

Ashley  Wells,  MSNBC  & 

Michael  Shields,  Mc'diaweek 


puK.er»"-MEDIIIIIEEK--”'- 

interactive  ITIedid 

Conference  Sc  tr^de  sfjoW 


MAY  18-19,  2006  |  Green  Valley  Ranch  Resort  &  Spa  -  Las  Vegas 


(L-R)  Jai  Singh,  CNET  News.com;  Lisa  Desisto,  Boston.com; 
Neil  Budde,  Yahoo!  Inc.;  Steve  Yelvington,  Morris  Digital 
Works;  Stephen  Weis,  Houston  Chronicle  Online 


(L-R)  Michael  Shields,  Mediaweek;  Bill  Flatley,  Forbes.com; 
Mitch  Gellman,  CNN.com;  Paul  laffaldano.  The  Weather 
Channel  Media  Solutions  Group;  Marc  Leibowitz,  Google 


m 

r 
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John  Skipper,  ESPN 


—  Other  Supporting  Associations  — 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 


Special  SNA  session  to 
be  held  on  May  17th. 

Please  visit  our  website  for  more  details. 


•  •Online  publishers  association 


Visit  www.lnteractiveMediaConference.com  to  register. 


For  more  information  please  contact  Dana  Gerber  at  dgerber@adweek.com  or  call  (646)  654-5167 


MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Visit  US  online  for  more  W 

Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P’s  top 
stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t  done 
so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by  visiting 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 

DECEMBER 

ny  Podoxsting:  The  next  big  thing? 

L I  From  Steve  Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses” 
column: 

In  the  dozen  years  since  I  left  print  news- 
papering  to  work  on  the  Internet,  I  have  not 
seen  a  new  “thing”  take  off  as  fast  as  has 
podcasting.  The  speed  with  which  podcasts 
have  captured  a  mass  audience  is  startling. 

While  the  Internet  world  at  large  has 
gone  podcast-crazy,  newspapers  have  (as 
usual  with  something  new)  been  tepid  in 
catching  on.  A  few  papers’  Web  sites,  like 
DenverPost.com,  have  developed  early  pod¬ 
cast  programs,  and  WashingtonPost.com 
even  has  dived  into  video  podcasting 
(“vodcasts”);  both  those  news  Web  sites 
have  found  paying  sponsors  for  their 
podcasts. 

Newspapers  need  to  publish  where  the 
young  people  are  —  and  increasingly,  that’s 
listening  to  their  portable  music  players.  So 
let’s  resolve  to  produce  more  podcasts  in 
2006;  indeed,  let’s  create  a  serious  podcast¬ 
ing  program  of  content  from  our  staffs. 

But  let’s  not  restrict  podcasting  to 
employees.  Podcasting  is  just  another  form 
of  blogging,  an 
inexpensive 
way  for  anyone 
with  a  computer 
and  an  Internet 
connection 
to  broadcast 
worldwide.  It’s  a 
democratization 
of  broadcasting. 

So  with  so  many 
new  voices 
podcasting  — 

certainly  there  are  lots  of  new  podcasters 
in  your  community  —  it’s  a  smart  move  to 
invite  local  podcasters  to  be  part  of  your 
Web  site.  Just  as  many  media  Web  sites 
aggregate  community  blogs,  the  same  can 
be  done  with  local  podcasters. 

Or  find  the  best  local  podcasters  and 
bring  them  on  board  under  your  brand; 


As  iPods  gain  popularity, 
podcasts  are  taking  off 


Editonal  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


l\ 

SIGNE  WILKINSON,  THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY 
NEWS/WASHINGTON  POST  WRITERS  GROUP,  JAN.  18 


they  might  get  paid  a  little,  or  maybe  just 
offered  wider  exposure. 

JANUARY 

5  a  much  darker  day  than  MOS  1  WOI  ED 
AD.Mi'i  From  David  D.  Perlmutter’s 
Shoptalk  column: 

In  the  wake  of  the  Sago  mine  tragedy, 
perhaps  a  new  category  of  Pulitzer  Prize 
should  be  created  to  honor  the  journalists 
or  news  managers  who  caution  that  a  sto¬ 
ry  is  not  ready  for  prime  time  or  publica¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  the  winning  reporter 
or  editor  would  likely  soon  be  out  of  a  job 
at  a  big-time  network  or  newsroom. 

“Journalism,”  claimed  former  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  publisher  Philip  Graham,  “is  the 
first  draft  of  history.”  But  when  I  set  my 
students,  as  an  exercise,  to  factually  verify 
initial  media  reports  of  major  news 
events,  they  are  shocked.  From  the 
Tiananmen  uprisings  and  government 
crackdown  to  the  fiooding  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  they  find  the  same  sad  tale.  The  first 
draft  is  full  of  errors.  The  need  to  reevalu¬ 
ate  how  journalism  produces  and  delivers 
a  first  draft  of  news  is  made  even  more 
imperative  by  the  Sago  disaster. 

in  What  to  do  when  one  oe  our  own 
lu  IS  TAKEN?  From  a  Shoptalk  by  E&P 
Online  Editor  Jay  Defoore: 

The  two-day  media  “blackout”  of  the 


abduction  of  reporter  Jill  Carroll  in  Iraq 
has  opened  a  debate.  What  role  does  the 
media  have  to  play  in  these  kidnapping 
situations? 

But  examining  past  examples,  it’s  clear 
that  each  kidnapping  situation  is  differ¬ 
ent,  information  is  often  sketchy,  and 
there’s  no  clear 
consensus  on  how  to 
negotiate  a  hostage’s 
freedom,  much  less 
how  the  media 
should  cover 
the  process. 

This  much  is 
known:  The  desire 
to  suppress  media 
coverage,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  kidnapping  and 
particularly  with  journalists  working  for 
well-known  news  organizations,  is  a  fairly 
common  and  sometimes  beneficial  prac¬ 
tice.  The  thinking  goes  that  if  the  kidnap¬ 
pers  don’t  know  that  they’ve  got  a  big  fish, 
they  may  throw  it  back.  But  kidnappers, 
however  ruthless,  aren’t  stupid,  and  you 
can  bet  most  have  Internet  access.  A 
simple  Google  search  can  often  unearth 
a  treasure  trove  of  a  working  journalist’s 
prior  work. 

Ultimately,  the  decision  of  what  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  when  should  come  down  to  a 
simple  calculation:  Are  we  doing  more 
harm  than  good  in  publishing  this? 


Christian  Science 
Monitor’s  Jill  Carroll 
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The  Winds  of  Change  Are  Here! 

Whether  you  work  within  newspaper  pre-press;  publishing  or  information  technology  systems;  press  and  materials;  packaging 
and  distribution;  environmental,  health  and  safety;  digital  media;  or  all  of  the  above,  you  know  that  change  is  constant.  Learn 
how  to  make  the  most  of  these  changes  by  attending  NEXPO  '06.  NEXPO  explores  the  different  facets  of  the  changes  you  face, 
and  provides  you  with  the  solutions,  ideas  and  tools  to  improve  operations  and  increase  revenue. 

NEXPO  KEEPS  YOU  AHEAD  OF  THE  CURRENT, 

Explore  280-r  exhibitors  and  attend  over  40  hours  of  educational  program  sessions  focused  on  the  latest  products  and  practices 
revolutionizing  the  newspaper  industry  today.  Whether  you're  purchasing,  browsing  or  learning — you  need  to  be  at  NEXPO. 

REGISTER  AND  MAKE  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  TODAY! 

To  register  and  view  exhibitor,  program  and  hotel  information,  visit  wvvw.nexpo.com 
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Shoptalk 

NO  JEWS  NEED  APPLY 

Why  didn’t  j-schools  and  newsrooms  do  more  in  the  1930s? 

As  Ai^olf  Hitler  accelerated  his  persecution  of 
Jews  in  the  late  1930s,  many  professions  in  the 
United  States  worked  feverishly  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  German  Jewish  counterparts  by  securing  them 
visas  to  continue  their  work  safe  in  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  journalism  schools,  newspaper  associations,  and 
newspapers  apparently  shunned  the  refugees. 

This  shameful  and  forgotten  history  is  being  told  for  the  first  time 
six  decades  later  by  former  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  Laurel  Leff, 
a  professor  at  Northeastern  University’s  School  of  Journalism. 


while  researching  the  papers  of  Charles 
Friedrich,  a  famed  Harvard  University  gov¬ 
ernment  professor,  Leff  discovered  letters 
detailing  his  efforts  to  place  German  Jewish 
journalists  in  American  journalism  schools. 
More  than  5,000  academics  in  journalism 
and  other  professions  lost  their  jobs 
because  they  were  Jews,  but  due 
to  a  quirk  in  the  immigration 
laws  at  the  time,  foreign  aca¬ 
demics  with  a  promise  of  work 
in  American  universities  were 
exempt  from  strict  immigration 
limits.  Schools  and  associations 
of  law,  medicine,  and  science 
used  the  rules  to  save  many 
Jewish  lawyers,  doctors  and  sci¬ 
entists  from  death  in  Germany. 

But  Friedrich’s  letters  showed 
that  for  all  his  prominence,  he  could  not 
persuade  a  single  j-school  to  agree  to  accept 
any  Jews  at  all.  The  precursor  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  (NAA)  even 
refused  to  give  him  10  minutes  to  speak  on 
the  subject  at  its  1939  convention. 

Journalism  mostly  shunned  the  refugee 
Jews  with  silence  —  but  some  were  openly 
anti-Semitic.  Some  are  quoted  in  Leff’s  new 
paper,  “Rebuffing  Refugee  Journalists:  The 
Profession’s  Failure  to  Help  Jews  Persecut¬ 
ed  By  Nazi  Germany.”  Lawrence  Murphy, 


then  the  director  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Journalism,  wrote,  “The 
minute  that  Jews  show  up  in  numbers  they 
become  a  threat  to  the  others  as  they  reveal 
that  they  would  occupy  all  the  jobs  there 
are,  and  that  they  are  quite  likely  to  work 
together  in  filling  the  jobs.” 

Murphy  —  one  of  the 
founders  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  fraternity  that  would  be¬ 
come  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  —  assured 
Friedrich,  “I  have  many  Jewish 
friends,”  but  added,  “It  is  simply 
the  case  that  we  must  hurt 
them  to  help  them.  We  must 
keep  them  from  being  too 
prominent  and  assertive,  and 
from  threatening  to  take  over 
all  the  white-collar  jobs.” 

The  then-dean  of  the  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  begged 
off  with  a  somewhat  convoluted  rationale. 
The  school  denied  having  a  quota  on  Jew¬ 
ish  students,  but  Leff  noted  that  it  had  re¬ 
stricted  the  number  of  students  it  admitted 
from  New  York  City  public  schools,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  so  many  were  Jews.  Given 
the  ‘limited  opportunities  open  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Jews”  at  the  school.  Dean  Carl  Acker¬ 
man  wrote  Friedrich,  he  believed  there 


would  be  “even  greater  obstacles”  for 
German  Jews. 

Friedrich  wrote  17  of  the  most  prominent 
j-schools,  including  Columbia,  Missouri, 
Northwestern,  and  Wisconsin.  Leff  said  he 
received  no  response  at  all  from  13  of  them, 
and  was  answered  with  “hostility”  by  four. 

“A  few  agreed  in  principle,  but  none  actual¬ 
ly  went  along  with  the  program,”  she  said 
during  a  telephone  interview. 

Leff  noted  that  newspapers  at  the  time 
were,  if  anything,  even  more  hostile  to 

the  idea  of  tak¬ 
ing  in  refugee 
journalists: 

“You  might  say, 
well,  maybe 
[newspapers] 
thought  these 
German  jour¬ 
nalists  would 
never  be  able 
to  handle  the 
language  or 
the  culture,” 
but  points  out 
that  bar  associ¬ 
ations  and 
law  schools 
accepted  many 
Jewish  lawyers  from  countries  with  a 
different  language  and  legal  structure. 

“The  difficult  part  of  this  story  is:  Why?” 
Leff  said.  “What  is  it  about  journalism  that 
they  were  so  unwilling  to  take  in  Jewish 
refugees?”  She  added  that  more  research  is 
needed  to  answer  that  question. 

This  history,  however,  is  news  to  the  suc¬ 
cessor  schools  and  associations.  A  spokes¬ 
woman  for  NAA,  for  instance,  said  she  was 
unable  to  find  any  reference  to  Friedrich’s 
request  in  the  association’s  1939  archives. 

Leff  has  asked  difficult  questions  about 
American  newspapers  and  Nazi  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  before,  especially  in  her 
2005  book  Buried  By  The  Times:  The 
Holocaust  and  America’s  Most  Important 
Newspaper  (Cambridge  University  Press), 
which  studied  how  The  New  York  Times 
downplayed  reports  of  atrocities  against 
Jews.  “Journalists  are  good,  and  rightly  so, 
at  holding  other  institutions  to  account  not 
only  for  their  current  actions,  but  for  their 
past,”  she  said.  “As  a  profession,  we  should 
look  at  our  own  history  as  well,  and  I’m  not 
as  sure  we’re  as  good  at  that.”  11 


Laurel  Leff  discovered 
some  distasteful  opinions. 
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needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
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distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
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and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 
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John  Daveni 


Developers  of  tract  houses  cut  down  50  acres  of  trees  over  the  sensitive  recharge  zone  of  the  Edwards  Aquifer 
to  make  way  tor  this  project.  Many  fear  this  and  other  large  clear-cuts  will  endanger  San  Antonio's  water  supply. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Reading  the  newspaper  is 
helping  readers  keep  their 
heads  above  water. 


John  Tedesco,  Reporter 


Residents  of  South  Texas  rely  on  the  Edwards  Aquifer 
for  most  of  their  water  supply.  Preserving  open  space 
and  tree  cover  over  the  watershed  is  crucial  to 
preventing  pollution  of  the  underground  reservoir. 


at  the  Texas  state  Legislature  to  win  exemptions  from 
city  codes.  Marshaling  the  power  of  databases,  pub¬ 
lic  records  and  shoe-leather  reporting,  Tedesco  also 
found  the  city  routinely  signed  off  on  the  exemptions. 


When  developers  clear-cut  wide  swaths  of  forest  to 
build  dense  subdivisions  on  the  protected  terrain, 
San  Antonio  Express-News  reporter  John  Tedesco 
launched  an  investigation  and  discovered  an 
obscure  Texas  law  that  allowed  developers  to  side¬ 
step  city  codes.  This  state  law  undermined  the 
city’s  intention  to  protect  the  aquifer,  preserve  tree 
cover  and  promote  livable  neighborhoods. 


Tedesco’s  four-part  series,  "Losing  Ground,”  revealed 
in  detail  how  powerful  developers  used  influence 


Readers  responded  to  the  coverage  with  a  deluge 
of  e-mails  and  online  comments,  questioning  how 
the  protections  failed  and  demanding  a  crackdown 
on  irresponsible  development.  San  Antonia’s  mayor 
and  city  council  have  vowed  to  hold  the  industry 
accountable.  One  company  apologized  for  clear- 
cutting  its  properties  and  promised  to  be  a  better 
environmental  steward.  To  read  the  full  series  online, 
visit:  mysantonio.com 


By  helping  their  local  communities  identify  and 
address  problems,  Hearst  Newspapers  deliver 
excellence  every  day. 
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